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PREFACE. 


The  primary  object  in  penning  this  series  of  “ Brush 
Studies  ” was  to  bring  information  to  a class  whose  circumstances 
debarred  them  from  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  favored  few. 
The  author  trusts  that  she  is  quite  pardonable  in  wishing  this 
manual  a wide-spread  circulation,  believing,  as  she  does,  that 
it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  happiness  and  enjoyment  into 
many  homes. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  instruction  is  more  especially 
intended  for  those  who  understand  little,  if  anything,  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  is  for  this  reason  made  as  plain  and  simple  as  possible, 
avoiding  as  far  as  practicable,  the  technical  terms  so  puzzling 
to  the  beginner. 
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PREFA  CE. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  following  pages  will  afford  not 
simply  pleasure,  but  profit  to  readers,  and  it  is  with  this 
aim  in  view  that  they  have  been  carefully  and  conscientiously 
written. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  AMATEUR’S  OUTFIT. 


KT  is  gratifying  to  note  the  ever  increasing  and  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  appreciation 
shown,  even  by  those  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  for 
that  which  .makes  home  beautiful,  and  mankind  better 
and  happier  in  consequence.  But  to  this  end,  there 
(^T  must  be  either  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  fine  paint- 
ings and  decorative  art-work,  or  the  knowledge  and  skill  neces- 

o 

sary  to  produce  the  same. 

The  natural  longing  to  adorn  my  home  with  “things  of 
beauty  ” which  the  poet  has  declared  “ a joy  forever,”  was  my 
first  incentive  toward  the  study  of  painting.  Finding  that  the 
limits  of  my  purse  did  not  allow  the  gratification  of  this  desiie  to 
the  extent  that  I could  wish,  and  having  been  assured  by  a well- 
known  phrenologist  that  my  “bump”  of  color  was  of  unusual 
size,  I was  encouraged  to  commence  a course  of  study  and  per- 
severing pradlice.  Let  not  the  fa&  just  mentioned,  however, 
discourage  those  with  lesser  “ bumps,”  for  Mr.  Charles  Leyland, 
director  of  the  Public  Art  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  affirms  that 
“ any  one  having  a liking  for  this  branch  of  art,  who  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  a straight  eye,  and  hands  that  are  not  disabled,  will  be 
able  to  paint.” 

In  my  case  it  has  resulted  in  so  much  pleasure,  and  the  ability 
to  bestow  so  much  upon  others,  as  to  render  me  desirous  of 
placing  it  within  the  reach  of  those  who  are  debarred  by  limited 
means  from  a course  of  elaborate  study,  with  its  accompanying 
expense. 
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My  object,  therefore,  in  this  series  of  “ studies,”  will  be  to 
assist  those  who  have  a love  for  the  art,  yet  with  small  means  to 
gratify  it,  and  they  will  be  — either  the  result  of  personal  ex- 
perience, or  the  helpful  facts  gathered  from  time  to  time  from 
reliable  sources  — made  as  plain  and  as  practical  as  possible  ; and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  readers  of  this  little  Manual  will  find  it 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered 
is  the  outfit  of  the  beginner,  which  an  outlay  of  a few  dollars  will 
cover ; and  here  I would  advise  the  purchase  of  good  material  as 
being  cheaper  in  the  end,  and  giving  better  results  than  inferior 
paints,  or  poorly  made  tools. 

An  easel,  rest,  or  mahl-stick,  palette,  assortment  of  colors, 
brushes,  oil  and  varnish,  with  stamping  patterns,  or  sketching 
material,  board,  or  canvas,  comprise  what  is  necessary  for  the 
work.  Of  these  articles  we  will  speak  more  particularly. 

THE  EASEL, 

Which  is  a frame  for  holding  the  painting  while  you  are  at  work 
upon  it,  should  be  strong  and  well  made  ; not  the  rickety  affair 
that  a sudden  knock  will  send  sprawling  on  the  floor,  perhaps,  to 
the  injury  of  your  picture,  but  a firmly  constructed  article  with 
braces  to  prevent  the  legs  from  spreading  apart.  The  rack  easel 
with  ratchets  is  best  for  studio  use,  as  it  can  be  instantly  raised  or 
lowered  to  suit  the  work  in  hand.  These  are,  however,  more 
expensive,  and  unless  one  does  much  painting,  the  ordinary  peg 
frame  will  answer  every  purpose,  and  can  be  had  at  a small  cost. 


THE  REST,  OR  MAHL-STICK, 

Which  can  easily  be  made  out  of  a good  smooth  stick,  or  an  old 
parasol  handle,  is  used  to  rest  or  guide  the  hand,  when  painting 
small  objects,  or  when  especial  steadiness  is  required.  One  end 
is  held  in  the  left  hand,  whilst  the  other,  which  should  be  covered 
with  a soft  pad,  rests  against  the  canvas. 
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THE  PALETTE 

Should  be  large,  yet  light  in  weight,  so  as  to  be  easily  handled. 
A plain,  unvarnished  one,  is  best,  into  which  rub  as  much  raw 
linseed  oil  as  it  will  take,  continuing  to  do  so  until  its  surface  is 
highly  polished.  Palettes,  like  meerschaum  pipes,  if  properly 
treated,  improve  with  age.  Mine  is  my  special  care ; does  not 
become  spotted  by  paint,  and  with  its  smooth,  glossy  surface,  is 
just  right  for  the  preparation  of  my  colors. 

Beside  the  palette,  procure  some  glasses,  cut  at  any  glazier’s, 
which  are  extremely  useful  in  keeping  paints  which  are  left  over, 
and  ought  not  to  be  wasted. 

They  are  preserved  for  further  use  by  transfer  from  the  palette 
to  the  glass,  which  is  immersed  in  water  until  they  are  again 
required. 

These  glasses  are  also  useful  in  keeping  a portion  of  each  color 
intact,  after  the  requisite  tint  is  obtained,  which  might  otherwise 
become  changed  in  working,  thus  necessitating  much  time  and 
trouble  to  reproduce. 

THE  PALETTE  KNIFE 

Is  also  a necessity,  with  its  flexible  blade,  used  in  the  preparation 
of  colors,  or  sometimes  to  spread  the  paint  upon  the  canvas. 

As  to 


BRUSHES, 

There  is  nothing  more  important  than  the  selection  of  well  made 
tools,  free  from  rough,  or  straggling  hairs.  Draw  them  through 
the  mouth  and  see  if  they  come  to  a fine,  even  point ; and  when 
pressed  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  they  should  be  elastic,  yet 
firm.  There  are  two  kinds  generally  used,  the  hog  hair,  or  bristle, 
and  the  red  sable.  These  are  made  both  round  and  flat  pointed. 
The  latter  for  ordinary  use,  the  round  points  for  finishing,  and  for 
fine  lines,  or  delicate  touches.  As  no  two  persons  are  likely  to 
work  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  lay 
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down  inflexible  rules  as  to  the  selection  of  brushes.  Generally, 
sables  from  6 to  io,  with  bristles  of  different  sizes  are  needed  for 
an  outfit. 

No  blender,  or  softener  is  necessary,  as  the  smooth  painting 
which  always  looked  as  if  it  had  been  well  licked  by  Tabby,  is 
fortunately  a thing  of  the  past. 

CANVAS,  OR  ACADEMY  BOARD. 

Canvas,  a fabric  prepared  especially  for  painting,  is  of  different 
qualities,  widths  and  prices.  For  ordinary  practice,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  twilled,  sketching  canvas.  It  can  be  had 
quite  inexpensive,  yet  of  an  excellent  quality,  with  smooth  finish, 
very  pleasant  to  use.  That  primed  a drab  or  gray  tint,  is  best 
for  the  beginner,  giving  as  it  does  a middle  tone,  which  will 
assist  in  the  composition  of  a picture.  For  large  paintings  the 
English  twilled  linen  canvas  will  be  found  desirable,  as  it  is 
durable,  and  does  not  crease  or  crack.  For  small  pictures  academy 
board,  or  a heavier  article  known  as  mill  board  is  very  good. 
It  can  be  purchased  in  sheets  and  cut  any  size  desired. 

COLORS. 

Next  in  order  come  your  paints,  and  these  are  not  necessarily 
expensive,  as  a great  variety  of  tints  can  be  made  from  a few 
colors. 

If  fond  of  the  art,  and  successful  in  it,  you  will  doubtless,  as 
you  advance,  add  to  your  stock  from  time  to  time. 

One  is  naturally  fond  of  a full  color-box,  but  this  is  not  advis- 
able for  the  beginner. 

The  variety  of  tubes  needed  may  be  determined  by  the  style  of 
painting  taken  up  ; and  so  I can  only  give  a general  list  of  those 
most  essential,  which  is  about  as  follows : 

Silver  White.  This  is  a smooth,  creamy  white,  much  pleas- 
anter to  use  than  other  kinds,  although  some  may  prefer  the  flake 
or  cremnitz  white  as  having  more  body. 
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Zinc  Yellow.  This  is  a canary  yellow,  excellent  for  decorative- 
work,  as  being  inexpensive.  It  is  also  good  for  beginners’  prac- 
tice, as  a substitute  for  the  more  costly  cadmiums. 

Light  Cadmiu?n.  A warm,  clear  color,  one  of  the  most 
reliable  yellows  to  be  had.  This  is  an  expensive  color,  but  for 
nice  work  is  indispensable. 

Yellow  Ochre.  This  is  a permanent  color  and  good  dryer, 
and  when  combined  with  the  blues,  gives  a good  range  of  greens. 

Light  red.  This  is  also  a useful  color. 

Cadmium  Orange.  Another  expensive  color,  but  rich  and 
clear,  and  as  a very  little  goes  a great  way,  it  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  cheaper  and  unreliable  chrome  orange. 

Rose  Madder  is  a rich,  transparent  red,  permanent,  and 
therefore  desirable. 

Madder  Lake.  More  intense  in  color.  The  madders  are  the 
only  transparent  reds  known  that  are  at  all  reliable. 

Cobalt  Blue . This  is  a clear  azure  blue,  nearly  transparent, 
very  necessary  in  landscape  painting,  as  it  gives  very  beautiful 
sky  tints  and  cloud  effects.  It  is  an  invaluable  color,  the  best  of  all 
the  blues. 

Antwerp  Blue.  This  is  less  expensive  than  the  cobalt,  and 
can  often  be  used  as  a substitute. 

Prussian  Blue.  This  is  'much  used  by  some  artists,  and  ut- 
terly ignored  by  others.  It  is  of  a slightly  greenish  tinge,  and  is 
sometimes  quite  useful.  It  is  a good  drier,  and  glazes  well. 

Burnt  Sienna.  A rich,  transparent  brown  of  a reddish  tint. 
Very  much  used. 

Bone  Brown.  Excellent  for  shading,  and  for  forming  clear 
warm  grays. 

Terre  Vert.  Another  useful  color,  very  durable  and  a good 
drier.  A wide  range  of  greens  may  be  had  by  combining  the  dif- 
ferent colors,  but  for  those  who  prefer  it  already  prepared,  there 
is 

Zinnober  Green.  A very  useful  color,  especially  in  decora- 
tive work. 
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Ivory  Black . By  far  the  best  black  in  use.  Is  rich  and  trans- 
parent. An  indispensable  paint.  Besides  these  it  is  well  to  add 
a few  tubes  of 

Chrome  Yellow.  Pale,  medium  and  orange,  which  are  useful 
colors  for  practice  and  for  merely  decorative  work,  as  being  far 
less  expensive  than  the  cadmiums. 

These  colors  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  present,  although  I 
may  speak  of  others  at  times  if  needed  for  some  special  work. 
Of  the  white  you  will  need  a much  larger  quantity,  and  had  bet- 
ter purchase  the  double  tubes.  A japanned  box  is  a good  recep- 
tacle for  paints,  brushes,  etc.,  which  can  thus  be  preserved  in 
better  order,  but  with  ingenuity  an  ordinary  stout  pasteboard  box 
can  be  made  to  answer  every  purpose.  It  is  a good  plan  to  divide 
it  by  strips  of  pasteboard,  having  as  many  sections  as  you  have 
colors. 

Number  each  one  in  order,  and  then  paste  corresponding  num- 
bers on  your  sections.  Gum  a list  of  names  and  numbers  in  the 
cover  of  box,  so  that  at  a glance  you  can  put  your  finger  upon 
the  desired  color.  This  is  a great  saving  of  time  and  patience. 

A good  receptacle  for  brushes  while  painting  is  a vase,  or  jar 
of  terra  cotta,  which  you  can  afterwards  decorate  at  pleasure. 

In  painting,  as  in  other  employments,  one  soon  finds  out  the 
truth  of  the  saying  that  44  order  is  heaven’s  first  law.”  And  just 
here,  a suggestion  or  two,  as  regards  the  care  of  brushes,  paints, 
etc.  : for  both  from  an  economical  and  time-saving  point,  this  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  When  through  with  your  work,  never 
leave  a particle  of  paint  on  your  palette,  but  rub  dry  with  spirits 
of  turpentine  or  with  kerosene.  To  clean  brushes  dip  first  in 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  then  wash  thoroughly  in  strong  soap- 
suds, rinsing  in  clear  water. 

It  is  also  well  to  point  your  brushes,  dipping  in  weak  gum 
arabic,  never  leaving  any  diverging  hairs.  In  purchasing  paints 
or  brushes,  do  not  make  the  mistake  that  cheapness  is  economy. 
A good  article  is  always  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  you  will  certain- 
ly be  the  lpser  if  you  buy  an  infp'  ior  outfit. 
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A first-class  workman  always  wishes  the  very  best  of  tools,  and 
so  if  you  would  excel  in  the  art  of  painting,  provide  yourself 
with  the  best  quality  of  material. 

Rather  have  less,  but  let  that  be  as  good  as  can  be  bought. 


THE  MEDIUM  OR  VEHICLE. 

If  paints  are  fresh  and  good,  very  little,  if  any,  medium 
is  needed  to  thin  them  to  a proper  condition  for  working. 
Teachers  and  artists  differ  in  their  use  of  these  preparations,  as 
indeed  in  many  points  concerning  material  and  methods.  I shall 
give  you  what  seems  to  me  from  my  experience  best,  without 
however  disputing  the  value  of  other  ways,  or  of  individual  fan- 
cies. My  preference  as  to  a 44  vehicle,”  if  one  is  used  at  all,  (I 
very  seldom  use  any,)  is  raw  linseed  oil ; the  less  used  the  better, 
unless  in  exceptional  cases,  glazing,  etc.  Stand  the  bottle  un- 
corked in  the  sunshine  where  it  will  be  free  from  dust.  This 
will  clarify  it.  A little  Siccatif  de  Harlem  added  to  the  oil, 
upon  the  palette,  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  drying.  Avoid  the 
use  of  all  drying  oils  which  turn  yellow  with  age,  and  also  cause 
a picture  to  crack.  Robertson’s  medium  or  megilp  is  sometimes 
useful  in  transparent  painting,  or  what  is  known  as  glazing. 


RETOUCHING-VARNISH 

Is  used  after  the  picture  is  finished  and  dry.  The  best  in  use  is 
Soehnee’s,  of  French  manufacture. 

The  next  consideration  is 


THE  STAMPING  OR  SKETCHING  OUTFIT. 

Of  course  if  one  has  a good  eye,  and  the  talent  for  drawing,  it 
is  best  not  to  resort  to  the  use  of  tracing  paper  or  patterns.  I in- 
variably find  that  my  best  work  is  that  sketched  with  my  brush. 
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There  are  many,  however,  who  would  be  deterred  from  this  de- 
lightful occupation,  by  their  inability  to  do  this,  which  requires 
skill  and  practice.  To  this  class,  I say,  if  you  cannot  sketch  ac- 
curately by  your  eye,  you  have  a way  of  supplying  the  place  of 
skill  in  sketching  or  designing.  The  stamping  patterns  now  in 
use,  are  many  of  them  quite  artistic,  and  will  transfer  the  outlines 
to  your  canvas,  or  fabric,  nicely,  without  the  tedious  process  of 
copying  with  transparent  or  transfer  paper.  Accuracy  in  sketch- 
ing is  very  important  if  you  would  make  your  work  a success. 
It  is  no  less  an  authority  than  the  great  master  Leonardo,  who 
advises  the  student  to  acquire  accuracy,  before  he  attempts  quick- 
ness. 


; 
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HARMONY  AND  COMBINATION  OF  COLOR. -A  PANEL 
OF  FIELD  DAISIES. 


UPPOSE  we  take  for  our  first  lesson  a carelessly- 
arranged  group  of  field  daisies.  A novel  and  beautiful 
ground  for  these  flowers  can  ^e  made  in  the  following 
manner : Procure  a sheet  of  academy  board,  and  have 
it  cut  into  oblong  panels.  Now  prepare  your  palette 
by  placing  a good  quantity  of  silver  white  at  the  right 
hand  ; left  of  this  a smaller  portion  of  zinc  yellow  ; next  chrome 
yellow  ; then  burnt  sienna  ; then  ivory  black.  Now  with  your 
palette  knife,  take  a good  quantity  of  white  and  a little  zinc  yeP 
low,  and  spread  it  at  the  top  of  the  panel.  Underneath  this,  in 
the  same  way,  place  zinc  yellow  and  chrome  yellow  combined  ; 
then  chrome  yellow  and  burnt  sienna  ; and  at  the  bottom  burnt 
sienna  and  black.  Now,  with  a broad  flat  brush,  commence  at 
the  left-hand  corner  with  your  lightest  shade,  taking  short,  quick 
strokes  or  dabs,  gradually  working  down  to  the  bottom.  Now 
darken  the  right-hand  upper  corner  with  your  deepest  shades, 
and  then  clean  the  brush  thoroughly,  and  mix  a tint  of  green  by 
combining  zinc  yellow  and  black. 

With  this  go  over  the  whole  panel  very  lightly , beginning 
as  before,  with  the  lightest  shades,  gradually  working  into  the 
darkest. 

Be  careful  to  avoid  too  smooth  and  flat  a finish  ; giving  short, 
quick  touches,  producing  a mottled  appearance,  much  richer  and 
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more  effective  than  the  old  style  of  smooth  background.  If 
not  at  once  successful,  remember  the  good  old  adage, 

“ If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed, 

Try,  try  again.” 

Following  directions  carefully  until  the  desired  result  is  obtained, 
which  I am  confident  will  greatly  please  you.  Your  difficulty 
will  probably  be,  in  not  shading  panel  dark  enough,  which 
would  not  throw  out  the  flowers  sufficiently. 

Beginners  have  a tendency  to  use  too  little  paint.  Better  be 
too  lavish  than  too  sparing  in  this  respect.  Use  black  and  burnt 
' sienna  very  freely  in  the  darker  shades. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  in  this  manual  to  dwell  to  anv 
extent  upon  the  first  principles  of  color.  Those  termed  primary 
colors,  red,  yellow  and  •blue,  and  the  secondary,  green,  violet, 
orange,  by  mixture  assume  a variety  of  changes  and  modifica- 
tions, or  can  be  raised  or  lowered  in  tone  by  combination  with 
black  or  white.  The  pure  color  in  its  normal  condition  is 
seldom  so  used,  but  almost  always  blended  with  other  pri- 
mary or  secondary  colors,  or  with  black  or  white  to  produce 
the  desired  shades.  A gradation  of  tints  from  the  lightest  to  the 
darkest  can  be  obtained  by  spreading  the  paint  freely  on  the  pal- 
ette, mixing  the  darker  shades  at  the  left,  running  into  the  lighter 
towards  the  right.  For  instance,  if  the  different  shades  of  green 
are  to  be  produced,  you  have  only  to  place  blue  and  yellow 
side  by  side,  smearing  gradually  together  until  you  have  a scale 
of  color  from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest  tones  ; then  by  adding 
black  or  white,  or  other  colors,  you  have  still  greater  variety  of 
tints.  Be  careful,  however,  not  to  mix  your  colors  so  as  to  dull 
and  muddy  them.  The  method  of  mixing  each  tint  upon  the 
palette  with  the  knife  is  not  recommended  by  good  teachers. 
Sometimes  your  tints  may  be  blended  upon  your  canvas,  or 
board,  at  all  events  use  the  brush  for  the  purpose,  not  the  pal- 
ette knife.  In  this  way  a freshness  and  brilliancy  may  be  had 
which  could  not  be  obtained  otherwise. 
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Do  not  copy  nature  too  closely.  Just  here  is  a point  to  be  ob- 
served. Even  nature  may  be  too  faithfully  imitated  with  the 
brush,  and  the  effect  is  more  painful  than  pleasant.  True  art  is 
by  no  means  an  exact  copy  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  the 
greatest  license  is  taken  by  the  artist,  who  seeks  to  produce  natu- 
ral effects  without  really  copying  nature.  Avoid,  for  instance, 
staring  leaves,  painted  with  vivid  green.  Mellow  the  tones  by 
admixture  of  browns  or  grays,  black  or  white. 

Regularity  in  your  sketch  is  also  to  be  avoided.  Do  not  make 
each  flower  round  and  perfect  in  shape,  in  the  conventional  style 
of  wall-paper  bordering. 

The  more  varied  the  form  and  grouping,  the  more  artistic 
will  be  the  effect,  the  more  gratifying  the  result. 

The  daisies  chosen  for  our  lesson  need  not  be  the  flat,  unattrac- 
tive flowers  so  often  seen  in  the  cheap  chromos,  or  the  advertis- 
ing card.  This  pretty  field  flower  has  been  badly  scandalized  by 
the  poor  lithographic  prints,  or  the  wretched  daubs  which  so 
misrepresent  it.  Take  a handful  of  these  beauties,  fresh  from  the 
fields,  and  they  are  well  worth  a careful  study.  Place  them  care- 
lessly in  a hyacinth  glass,  or  bottle,  against  a dark  background, 
so  arranging  as  to  show  many  different  positions : the  full-faced 
flower,  the  side  view,  the  back.  Those  placed  higher  will  be 
posed  yet  differently.  Try  to  vary  the  arrangement  as  much  as 
possible.  Do  not  attempt  too  many  flowers  for  a first  trial,  and 
yet  enough  to  give  the  varied  positions. 

For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  sketch  from  nature,  I would  advise 
the  use  of  Prang’s  best  cards,  or  those  called  “ Artists’  Series,”  by 
Raphael  Tuck  & Sons,  or  any  really  good  artistic  pattern. 

Having  made  the  sketch  in  the  manner  described  in  the  last 
paper,  prepare  the  palette  as  follows: — Put  a good  quantity 
of  silver  white  at  right  hand,  then  zinc  yellow,  then  cadmium, 
a little  yellow  ochre,  burnt  sienna  and  black.  Be  careful  al- 
ways to  press  your  tubes  from  the  bottom,  working  the  paint  up 
gradually. 

Now  commence  with  the  centre  of  a full-faced  daisy,  observ- 
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ing  that  it  is  shaded  from  light  to  dark.  Use,  therefore,  at  the 
first,  in  the  very  centre,  zinc  yellow,  shading  out  with  chrome 
yellow.  To  produce  the  round,  raised  effect,  shade  now  with  a 
little  burnt  sienna. 

Taking  another  brush  mix  a tint  of  green  with  zinc  yellow 
and  blue,  putting  a few  touches  in  the  very  centre.  Now  dip  the 
brush  in  the  black  to  darken  the  green,  and  dot  carefully  around 
the  outer  edge.  Be  careful  not  to  paint  the  centre  of  daisy 
smoothly,  as  you  would  the  petals,  but  dot  on  the  different  shades 
with  a full  brush,  giving  a rough  appearance  as  in  nature. 

If  you  do  not  succeed  at  first,  rub  it  all  off  with  a soft  cloth 
dipped  in  oil  — an  old  silk  handkerchief  is  best  for  this  purpose 
— and  try  again.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  obliged  to  make 
many  attempts  to  obtain  the  right  effect.  It  will  require  some 
experience  to  enable  you  to  blend  your  colors  harmoniously,  or 
to  get  just  the  right  proportion  required  for  each  tint. 

When  you  have  the  centre  to  your  satisfaction,  proceed  to  lay 
in  the  petals,  with  a mixture  of  white,  a trifle  blue  and  black. 
This  for  the  shading.  Load  the  brush  well  'with  faint,  work- 
ing it  afterwards  smoothly,  bringing  out  each  petal  with  distinct- 
ness. The  rest  of  the  daisies  can  now  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  leaving  the  high  lights  and  darker  shadows  until  the  last. 

For  the  stems  and  back  of  flower,  use  yellow  ochre  and  Ant- 
werp blue  ; for  the  darker  shades,  add  a little  zinc  yellow  and  black. 

Dot  the  backs  of  the  flower  much  as  you  would  the  centre, 
avoiding  smoothness.  For  the  light  shades  use  a little  blue  and 
white,  with  a few  touches  of  zinc  yellow.  It  is  well  now  to  let 
your  panel  dry  thoroughly,  and  then  loading  your  brush  well 
with  pure  white,  put  in  what  is  termed  the  “ high  lights”  on  the 
petals,  and  afterwards  with  very  little  blue,  black,  yellow  ochre, 
and  white,  the  deeper  shadows.  Of  course  those  flowers  in  the 
background,  or  showing  a back  view,  require  heavier  shading. 

After  the  panel  is  thoroughly  dry,  go  over  quickly  with  French. 

- retouching-varnish,  which  brings  out  the  color  brilliantly  and 

preserves  the  picture. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SOME  GENERAL  HINTS.  - PAINTING  UPON  SILK,  SATIN, 
VELVET,  ETC. 


:T  seems  necessary  to  preface  this  chapter  with  some  hints 
suggested  by  the  numerous  inquiries  received.  So  many 
have  asked  for  a description  of  an  artist’s  home-made  ea- 
sel, that  I think  best  to  give  it  here.  It  is  very  simply 
constructed  of  three  sticks  about  six  feet  long  and  two 
and  one-half  inches  in  width,  which  can  be  either  fast- 
ened together  at  the  top  by  boring  holes  and  passing  a stout  cord 
through  them,  allowing  it  slack  enough  to  enable  the  legs  to 
spread,  or  the  centre  one  can  be  cut  off  a half-foot  from  the 
top  and  adjusted  by  a hinge,  which  will  allow  it  to  spread  back 
of  the  others.  In  the  two  front  slats  bore  holes  at  conven- 
ient distances  to  admit  of  wooden  pegs  or  large  nails,  which  hold 
the  canvas  or  board.  Have  them  so  that  you  can  work  both  sit- 
ting and  standing.  You  will  find  an  easel  quite  indispensable 
in  landscape-painting  or  for  any  large  piece  of  work.  If 
you  are  not  carpenter  enough  to  construct  one  of  this  descrip- 
tion, you  can  have  it  made  at  the  small  cost  of  seventy-five  cents 
or  one  dollar,  and  can  stain  or  oil  it  yourself.  Have  it  light,  not 
clumsy  and  hard  to  move  about,  and  as  already  suggested  with 
braces  for  support. 

The  question  has  been  asked  repeatedly  as  to  expense  of  paints, 
and  I would  say  to  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  economize 
closely,  that  madder  lake  and  rose  madder  are  so  nearly  alike 
that  the  lake  can  be  dispensed  with  and  a little  blue  added  to  the 
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rose  madder  to  give  it  the  purplish  cast  of  the  lake.  Also  that 
Schonfeldt’s  cadmiums  are  but  thirty-five  cents  per  tube,  where- 
as Winsor  & Newton’s  are  sixty  cents.  Many  artists  prefer  the 
former,  which  seem  equally  as  good.  The  silver-white  of  Schon- 
feldt  is  the  best  white  in  use.  Asphaltum  is  a very  transparent 
color,  and  a very  pleasing  background,  for  panels  can  be  made  by 
combining  this  color  with  silver-white,  putting  on  very  much  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  June  study  on  backgrounds,  light  at 
top  and  very  dark  at  bottom. 

And  just  here  I will  let  my  readers  into  “ a trick  of  the  trade,” 
if  I may  so  call  it,  which  greatly  expedites  work  and  gives  very 
pleasing  effects  as  well.  A background  can  sometimes  be  put 
on  much  more  artistically  with  the  fingers  than  with  the  brush. 
Spread  the  paint  with  your  palette-knife,  using  it  a good  deal  as 
a mason  would  his  trowel ; then  begin  at  top  and  rub  in  with  the 
fingers.  You  get  the  mottled  atmospheric  effect  much  better  in 
this  way.  Now  I can  imagine  that  I hear  exclamations  of  surprise 
and  of  disapproval,  perhaps,  at  what  may  be  styled  an  illegitimate 
method  not  authorized  by  good  usage  ; but  let  me  assure  you  that 
this  is  by  no  means  a theory  or  crotchet  of  mine,  but  one  adopted 
by  some  eminent  artists.  I read  of  a celebrated  Genoese  painter 
who  used  his  fingers  entirely  in  preference  to  the  brush,  and  was 
known  as  the  “ finger-painter,”  his  works  being  considered 
exceedingly  beautiful  in  color  and  finish. 

It  is  well  when  working  to  darken  the  lower  part  of  the  win- 
dow by  a screen,  or  a dark  cloth  can  be  pinned  across  the  lower 
panes,  so  that  the  light  will  fall  from  above.  Let  it  come  over 
the  left  shoulder  always.  I should  prefer  to  go  on  with  instruc- 
tions upon  academy  board,  but  having  been  repeatedly  urged  to 
give  some  information  as  to  the  decoration  of  silk,  satin,  etc.,  I 
will  do  so  for  the  benefit  of  those  desiring  it,  afterwards  resum- 
ing plain,  practical  instructions  to  beginners.  Those  having  had 
some  practice  might  venture  to  decorate  satin,  which  is  more 
easily  managed  than  silk  or  velvet.  A fine  piece  is  best,  for  the 
surface,  if  not  woven  closely,  will  not  readily  take  the  paint. 
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You  can  easily  judge  of  the  right  quality  by  trying  a small  piece. 
If  the  brush  roughs  up  the  nap,  it  will  not  paint  satisfactorily. 
If  a heavy,  close  piece,  of  a dark  color,  no  preparation  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  oil  from  spreading  ; but  light,  delicate  shades 
will  need  to  be  rubbed  freely  on  the  back  with  magnesia  or 
French  chalk.  Still  another  method  is  to  go  over  the  whole  de- 
sign with  a preparation  of  gum  arabic.  Fasten  the  material 
firmly  upon  a board,  and  sketch  or  stamp  your  design  upon  it. 

As  oil  paints  are  very  durable  and  not  affected  at  all  by  dampness, 
I should  recommend  them  in  preference  to  water  colors,  which  are 
so  liable  to  crack  and  peel  off,  no  matter  how  much  pains  is 
taken  with  them.  Decorative  work  in  oil,  if  good  paints  are 
used,  will  last  as  long  as  the  fabric  which  is  ornamented.  There 
is  but  one  single  objection  of  which  I am  aware,  viz.,  that  it 
takes  oil  paints  a long  time  to  dry  thoroughly,  some  colors  re- 
quiring a week  or  more,  whereas  water-colors  dry  immediately. 
The  former,  however,  are  much  richer  in  coloring  and  less  liable 
to  fade. 

Be  generous  with  your  paint,  and  it  is  well  to  begin  with  some 
broad,  bold  design,  which  will  trouble  you  far  less  than  fine  work. 
The  daisies  already  described  will  do  well  for  a first  attempt,  and 
a toilet  set  consisting  of  cushion,  bottles,  whisk-broom  holder 
and  mouchoir  case  in  light  blue,  or  mauve  satin  decorated  with 
this  design,  is  exceedingly  tasteful  and  pretty.  If  however, 
afraid  to  venture  upon  so  elaborate  a piece  of  work,  I would  ad- 
vise a first  trial  upon  black  satin,  as  colors  harmonize  more  agree- 
ably upon  black,  and  the  darker  the  background  the  more  pro- 
nounced the  effect  even  of  weak  endeavors.  In  painting  on  silk 
or  satin,  flat  bristle  brushes  of  different  sizes  can  be  used  ; but  for 
the  finishing  touches  and  nicer  details  use  flat-pointed  sables, 
from  5 to  io. 

Many  seem  to  regard  the  art  of  painting  upon  textiles,  such  as 
satin,  velvet,  plush,  etc.,  a distinct  branch  of  decorative  work, 
requiring  special  instruction.  This  is  quite  a mistake,  if  we  ex- 
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cept  Kensington  painting,  which  is  done  with  the  pen  instead  of 
the  brush. 

Any  one  who  can  handle  the  latter  skilfully  upon  academy 
board  or  canvas,  can  easily  paint  upon  any  fabric  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  by  following  the  simple  directions  here  given. 

/ Plush  or  velvet  require  stiff  brushes,  and  paint  laid  on  very 
freely.  In  fact  these  materials  take  ten  times  the  amount  of  paint 
needed  for  other  fabrics,  and  consequently  small  designs  are  not 
only  unsuitable,  but  quite  impossible  to  execute  upon  the  heavy 
nap  of  plush.  This  is,  indeed,  so  elegant  a material  as  to  call 
for  little  decoration,  the  object  being  to  add  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  article  made  of  it,  or  decorated  by  it,  rather  than  to  cover 
its  rich  surface  with  paint. 

The  delicate  tracery  of  vines  and  leaves  is  therefore  inadmissi- 
ble ; we  must  choose  instead  large  flowers,  such  as  the  Jlezzr-de- 
lis , azalea,  single  poppy,  or  blossoms  of  the  dog-wood.  Having 
sketched  or  stamped  the  design  upon  the  velvet  or  plush,  put  on 
the  oil-paint  with  a stiff  brush,  not  smoothing  down  the  nap,  but 
dotting  on,  somewhat  in  the  old  style  of  water-color  stippling, 
until  the  paint  takes  hold  of  the  nap.  If  laid  on  too  heavily  at 
first  it  is  sure  to  crack.  This  was  my  early  experience,  and  I 
soon  found  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  finish  a painting  upon 
plush  at  one  sitting,  as  I could  upon  silk  or  satin. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


PRACTICE  UPON  ACADEMY  BOARD  AND  SKETCHING 
CANVAS.-A  STUDY  OF  WILD  ROSES. 


HOSE  of  my  readers  who  are  really  anxious  to  attain 
to  more  than  a superficial  knowledge  of  the  art,  will 
do  well  to  practice  upon  academy  board,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, artist’s  sketching  canvas  ; then,  when  some  de- 

fgree  of  proficiency  is  attained,  it  will  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  decorate  any  fabric  at  pleasure.  For  the 
sketching-canvas  you  will  need  what  are  termed 
stretchers,  which  may  be  had  of  any  dealer  in  artists’ 
materials,  or,  when  you  have  had  one,  any  good  carpenter  can 
make  them  at  a small  cost.  They  are  so  constructed  that  should 
the  canvas  give,  in  handling,  it  can  be  stretched  again  smoothly 
for  framing. 

Always  oil  the  canvas  well  before  laying  on  any  paint.  Lin- 
seed oil  is  best  for  this  purpose.  Rub  in  well  with  the  fingers. 
This  enables  the  paint  to  take  hold  better,  so  that  it  is  well  to  re- 
peat the  process  after  each  drying. 

The  success  of  a picture  depends  so  entirely  upon  its  arrange- 
ment, that  no  matter  how  skilful  one  may  be  in  handling  pencil 
or  brush,  how  accurate  the  sketch  or  true  to  knowledge  the  col- 
oring, the  general  efiect  may  yet  be  anything  but  agreeable  to  the 
eye.  It  needs  what  painters  term  a “good  whole” — the  pleas- 
ing contrast  of  light  and  shade,  and  harmony  of  form  and  color. 
Nothing  gives  such  disagreeable  flatness  and  insipidity  to  a paint- 
ing, as  a lack  of  shading. 
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The  proper  knowledge  of  light  and  shade,  harmony  and  con- 
trast, is  necessary,  therefore,  to  success ; and,  as  I have  already 
observed,  accuracy  alone  is  not  enough  ; a discriminating  taste 
and  judgment  are  also  requisite. 

A young  girl  of  refined  sensibilities,  once  observed,  in  her  crit- 
icism of  a picture,  that  11  there  was  a thought  in  it”  which  was 
a newer  rendering  of  the  old  expression  often  applied  to  pictures 
as  having  “ soul.” 

So,  my  friends,  endeavor  to  throw  thought,  soul,  character 
into  your  work,  which  otherwise  would  be  but  tame  and  spirit- 
less copies,  with  perhaps  nothing  but  accuracy  to  recommend 
them,  — more  exact  and  studious  of  similitude  than  of  beauty. ’* 
A well-known  writer  has  said  “ Never  begin  a picture  until  you 
feel  it  thoroughly.  Think  before  you  act,  and  you  will  act  with 
directness,  force  and  feeling.  Study  your  subject  if  you  would 
know  how  to  paint  it.” 

In  our  native  wild  rose  we  find  an  excellent  study  for  the  be- 
ginner. 

For  a panel  on  the  board,  or  canvas,  a background  of  asphalt- 
urn  and  silver-white,  as  described  in  the  last  number,  put  on  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  ground  for  daisies,  will  be  in  excellent 
taste.  Endeavor  to  produce  the  soft  aerial  effect,  and,  if  the 
brush  is  used  in  preference  to  the  fingers,  keep  it  full  of  paint, 
never  trying  to  go  over  too  large  a space  with  what  you  have  in 
the  brush,  but  load  quite  frequently  and  freely  with  paint.  A 
few  hints  here  as  to  the  arrangement  of  your  subject.  Let 
it  be  easy,  not  studied  or  precise.  It  is  well  to  throw  your 
sketch  across  your  panel  or  ground  in  a diagonal  instead  of  up- 
right manner,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  stiff.  A cluster  of 
open  flowers,  not  with  each  petal  of  uniform  size  and  shape,  but 
some  partially  turned  or  notched,  or  overlapping,  giving  a pleas- 
ing variation  of  light  and  shade.  This  also  applies  to  the  green 
leaves,  while  an  occasional  imperfection  is  often  of  itself  more 
graceful  than  perfect  symmetry.  Group  the  flowers  so  that  some 
are  partially  hidden  by  others.  One  or  two  half-blown  buds, 
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with  others  entirely  closed,  and  interlaced  branches  of  the  hard 
wood,  with  thorns,  are  all  effective  ; as  also  one  or  two  tender 
young  shoots,  with  leaves  of  almost  an  autumnal  tint.  For  the 
roses,  use  at  first  a good  quantity  of  silver-white  with  a little 
rose-madder.  Mixing  a very  pale  tint,  go  freely  over  each  petal ; 
then,  with  the  same  brush,  smooth  down  by  light  touches,  going 
over  it  in  all  directions.  For  the  shading  use  a very  little  black, 
cobalt  and  rose-madder,  and  where  the  petals  overlap,  quite  a 
dark  shade  is  necessary  to  define  them  properly. 

Where  a rose-leaf  turns  over  at  the  top  or  side,  use  white 
heavily,  shading  underneath.  For  the  centres  use  zinc  yellow, 
cadmium,  burnt  sienna,  with  a touch  of  green  in  the  very  mid- 
dle, dotting  on  very  much  in  the  manner  described  in  study  of 
daisies,  only  that  the  little  pistils  are  more  prominent  and  plain- 
ly defined.  For  the  green  leaves  a great  variety  in  shade  and 
coloring  is  very  essential.  Mix  many  different  tones  of  green,  in 
the  manner  already  described  in  a previous  study.  A shade  of 
Antwerp  blue  and  white  is  good  for  a ground  color.  Now  line 
the  centre  and  veins  with  a fine  brush,  which  should  be  held  in 
an  upright,  rather  than  a horizontal  position,  while  doing  this, 
as  also  in  going  around  the  notched  edges  of  the  leaves.  Do 
this  with  a mixed  tint  of  black  and  vermilion.  Shade  now, 
from  the  veined  lines,  with  different  tints  of  green  and  zinfc  yel- 
low, with  occasional  touches  of  red,  black  and  burnt  sienna. 

Leaves  are  endless  in  variety,  and  to  describe  them  minutely 
would  require  too  much  space.  Do  not  make  any  two  alike,  but 
vary  as  much  as  possible.  For  the  hard  wood  branches  use 
burnt  sienna,  black  and  vermilion,  shading  with  pure  white, 
where  the  light  strikes  the  thorns  or  upper  edges. 


CHAPTER  V. 


A STUDY  OF  PANSIES. 

HE  viola  tricolor  or  pansy,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  violet  tribe,  offers  to  the  amateur  better  practice  in 
color  than  that  afforded  by  any  other  flower  in 
Flora’s  realm.  So  many  and  varied  the  tints  here  dis- 
Mn  played  by  Dame  Nature,  one  would  hardly  dare  to 

/jy  \ unite  them  in  a single  grouping,  were  it  not  for  her 

Tv>Y  example.  The  name  pansy  is  doubtless  a corruption 
<$>  of  the  French  pensee  — thoughtfulness  — probably 
suggested  by  the  drooping  habit  ot  the  plant.  In  floral  language 
it  is,  however,  with  them  the  forget-me-not. 

We  find  as  many  and  as  varying  phases  in  the  coloring  of 
this  flower  as  in  the  different  features  of  the  human  countenance  ; 
in  fact,  it  has  frequently  been  likened  to  a human  face.  What 
child,  fond  of  flowers,  has  not  studied  the  quaint  expression  of 
the  44 Johnny -jump-ups,”  so  styled  in  childish  parlance,  until 
they  seemed  almost  human  ? 

The  artists’  most  brilliant  paints  almost  fail  in  portraying  the 
natural  colors  of  this  exquisite  flower ; and  in  its  delicacy  of 
shading  it  fairly  rivals  its  more  pretentious  neighbors,  the  lily 
and  the  rose. 

Perhaps  my  readers  may  feel  a deeper  interest  in  this  study  if 
better  acquainted  with  the  flower,  and  it  may  be  unknown  to 
some  that  it  was  held  in  suchjiigh  esteem  by  the  ancients,  as  led 
them  to  offer  a golden  violet  as  one  of  the  prizes  in  their  floral 
games.  We  read  also  in  Grecian  mythology  that  Io,  the  daugh- 
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ter  of  Atlas,  fleeing  to  the  woods  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  Apollo, 
was  changed  by  the  goddess  Diana  into  a violet,  which  still  re- 
tains the  bashful  timidity  of  that  nymph.  Perhaps  for  this  rea- 
son, it  has  been  chosen  as  the  fit  emblem  of  modesty.  But  a still 
more  interesting  account  of  modern  times,  assures  us  that  one  of 
our  most  celebrated  botanists  was  led  to  the  study  of  plants  by 
the  examination  of  a single  violet.  It  will  be  readily  conceded, 
therefore,  that  we  have  chosen  no  insignificant  flower  as  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  study. 

It  was  once  a rule  that  the  two  upper  petals  of  the  five,  which 
form  the  calyx,  always  differed  in  color  from  the  three  lower 
leaves ; but  in  the  new  varieties  we  have  a large  pure  white 
flower,  appropriately  styled  the  “ Snow  Queen  ;”  the  “ Emperor 
William,”  an  ultramarine  blue;  “King  of  the  Blacks,”  a dead 
purplish  black,  all  of  one  tone.  In  fact  no  flower  has  been  more 
improved  by  cultivation  and  hybridization  than  this,  some  varie- 
ties measuring  fully  an  inch  and  a half  across. 

It  would  be  a good  plan  if  my  readers  would  procure  some  of 
the  imported  German  seed,  and  cultivate  these  new  and  really 
magnificent  varieties.  But  as  we  cannot  wait  for  these  natural 
studies,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can,  in  the  way  of  description,  to 
enable  you  to  copy  these  beauties  with  the  brush. 

It  is  quite  necessary  in  the  study  of  painting  that  the  eye  be 
educated  and  trained  to  true  artistic  values.  With  some  who 
have  naturally  a good  eye  for  color,  there  is  that  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  what  is  correct  in  form,  color  and  arrangement,  as  to 
render  the  study  of  certain  principles  of  the  art  almost  unneces- 
sary. It  would  be  as  unnatural  for  such  persons  to  err  upon 
these  points,  as  it  would  have  been  for  a Beethoven  or  a Mozart 
to  have  struck  a false  note.  But  many  love  to  paint  who  are  not 
thus  endowed,  and  for  such  certain  principles  and  schemes  of 
coloring  must  be  laid  down. 

Having  completed  your  sketch,  either  on  placque,  panel  or 
satin,  as  the  case  may  be,  we  will  proceed  to  paint  the  pansies, 
which  of  course  vary  in  size,  color  and  shading.  Let  one  be  a 
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rich  velvety  purple,  almost  black  ; another  palest  violet  with  white 
or  pinkish  shading  ; a white  toned  with  green  ; a lemon  and  ca- 
nary yellow  ; a red  brown,  almost  mahogany  in  color.  Vary  the 
color  and  shades,  to  suit  the  individual  fancy,  ad  libitum  — there 
is  wide  range  for  experiment.  We  will  begin  with  a dark  flower, 
which  may  be  painted  with  either  cobalt  or  madder  lake,  or  per- 
manent blue  can  be  substituted  for  cobalt,  the  whole  well  toned 
with  silver  white  and  shaded  with  ivory  black.  If  a warmer  tint 
is  desired,  it  may  be  had  by  adding  a little  burnt  sienna.  Do  not 
worry  on  your  paint,  producing  a muddy  effect,  but  put  the  light 
and  the  dark  shades  where  they  belong,  with  a full  brush,  blend- 
ing quickly,  to  give  a crisp,  bright  look.  Smooth  down  by  rub- 
bing the  brush  lightly  over  all.  The  shadows  must  be  very  dark, 
almost  black,  then  with  the  least  bit  of  white  thinned  with  oil, 
with  a sable  brush  touch  lightly  the  petals  here  and  there,  which 
gives  the  velvety  appearance,  and  imitates  the  delicacy  of  texture 
so  noticeable  in  the  natural  flower.  If  done  skillfully  it  produces 
the  effect  of  light  playing  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  Paint 
another  pansy  the  same  color  for  the  upper  petals,  adding,  how- 
ever, more  blue  or  red,  then  for  the  three  lower  petals  use  cad- 
mium yellow  ; for  the  shadows  a little  ivory  black,  cobalt  and 
madder  lake.  Put  in  what  the  little  folks  would  term  “Johnny’s 
whiskers  ” with  the  darkest  shades,  using  a fine  sable  5 or  6. 
Then  with  the  same  brush,  filled  with  pure  cadmium,  and  held 
nearly  upright,  go  around  the  dark  petals  with  a very  fine  line. 

For  red  pansies  use  burnt  sienna,  yellow  ochre,  raw  umber, 
bone  brown,  with  white  as  described  for  the  purple  ones.  The 
light  violet  pansies  are  painted  with  cobalt,  madder  lake  and 
white,  or  mauve  and  white,  adding  for  the  lights  clear  white,  or  in- 
stead, madder  lake,  which  gives  a delicate  pinkish  tinge.  Shade 
quite  dark  around  the  centre. 

The  pale  yellow  flowers  can  be  painted  with  either  cadmium 
or  zinc  yellow,  white,  raw  umber  and  a shading  of  black.  By 
adding  yellow  ochre  and  burnt  sienna  the  deeper  yellows  may 
be  made.  The  green  leaves  are  oblong  and  deeply  scalloped, 
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and  may  be  painted  with  Antwerp  blue,  cadmium  or  yellow 
ochre,  white,  vermilion  and  ivory  black.  For  the  shadows, 
ivory  black,  burnt  sienna  and  yellow  ochre.  A good  background 
for  panel  or  placque  of  pansies,  is  made  as  follows : Either  rub 
on  with  the  fingers  in  the  manner  described  in  the  last  study,  or 
with  a flat  brush  lay  on  your  paint  in  loose  and  irregular  touches 
suggestive  of  foliage,  or  by  preserving  a gray  tone,  of  fleecy 
clouds,  an  effective  background  for  a wooden  placque.  White, 
yellow  ochre,  raw  umber  and  ivory  black,  are  good  colors,  add- 
ing a trifle  of  blue,  and  if  too  cold,  a little  burnt  sienna.  Deepen 
the  tone  as  you  go  down,  making  a good  contrast. 

Use  plenty  of  paint,  and  while  it  is  still  wet  lay  in  those  leaves 
and  flowers  which  come  directly  in  contact  with  your  ground, 
blending  the  edges  in  with  it.  In  this  way  you  avoid  harsh  out- 
lines, and  secure  a pleasing  softness  with  a misty,  atmospheric 
effedt.  If  the  ground  dries  before  you  can  get  in  your  flowers, 
freshen  the  paint  around  them,  so  that  you  can  blend  them  in 
softly  while  it  is  thus  wet.  The  shadowy  and  indistinct  forms  in 
the  background  may  be  so  blended  in  thus  with  the  ground  color 
as  to  throw  them  back,  giving  a better  perspective.  Your  great- 
est difficulty  will  be  in  producing  the  velvety  texture  of  the  pur- 
ple flowers.  This  is  done  by  careful  study  of  light  and  shade, 
and  by  following  directions  given  above.  A color  known  as 
mauve  is  much  used  for  pansies,  being  a rich  shade  of  purple. 
Combined  with  white  and  with  rose  madder,  it  gives  very  beau- 
tiful shades  for  light  and  dark  flowers  of  different  tints  of  violet 
or  lavender. 

Our  illustration  shows  a careless  arrangement  of  pansies  for 
placque  decoration,  with  hints  as  to  background  and  shadow  ef- 
fects. There  are  few  subjects  better  adapted  to  placque  decora- 
tion than  the  rich,  velvety  purples  of  this  flower.  When  con- 
trasted with  the  polished  ground  of  a brass  placque  the  effect  is 
also  excellent. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


PHOTOGRAPH  COLORING.-IN  WATER  COLOR. -IN  OILS, 

ETC. 


PEOPLE  with  fine  complexions,  hair  and  eyes,  yet  with 
plain  or  irregular  features,  often  lose  much  in  the  or- 
dinary photograph,  no  matter  how  well  taken.  The 
brilliant  complexion  and  pretty  hair  tints  are  lost  en- 
tirely, making  the  irregularity  of  feature  still  more 
prominent.  Let  the  picture  be  skillfully  colored,  and 
this  is  all  changed,  and  as  in  life  we  fail  to  notice  de- 
fect of  feature,  because  of  the  pleasant  coloring.  Many  for  this 
reason  never  succeed  in  getting  a satisfactory  photograph  ; and 
how  often  has  the  wish  been  expressed  that  the  camera  could  re- 
produce the  coloring  as  well  as  the  forms  of  nature.  There  are 
several  different  methods  of  painting  photographs,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent.  I shall  confine  myself  to  those  which  I think  will 
give  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  which  come  most  under  the 
head  of  the  artistic.  One  of  my  correspondents  writes  a really 
pitiful  letter  of  her  disappointment  in  this  respect.  Having  in- 
vested in  a box  of  colors  which  promised  much,  but  which  she 
fears  is  but  u a delusion  and  a snare, ” she  asks  if  there  is  any 
way  of  using  the  paints  in  question,  to  produce  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  method  is  similar  to  that  known  as  the  Egyptian,  and 
the  material  simply  a set  of  colored  inks,  or  transparent  liquids, 
to  be  applied  in  washes.  They  should  be  diluted  with  water,  to 
which  is  added  a few  drops  of  prepared  ox-gall,  care  being  taken 
not  to  wet  the  photograph  enough  to  rough  up  or  blister  the  sur- 
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face.  The  photograph  should  be  rubbed  over  first  with  the  prep- 
aration of  ox-gall,  which  is  simply  the  powder  dissolved  in  water. 
This  method  is  merely  tinting.  It  gives  a more  life-like  appear- 
ance, and  in  that  respect  is  sometimes  preferable  to  the  plain  pho- 
tograph, but  it  is  in  no  sense  artistic.  These  colors  should  be  well 
diluted  with  water,  or  the  first  application  will  ruin  the  picture, 
as  they  set  immediately  like  a dye,  and  cannot  be  rubbed  out  as 
could  oil  paints.  Several  washes  will  be  found  necessary  to  give 
the  required  tint. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  painting  photographs,  is  that  em- 
ploying water  colors,  which  are  often  sold  by  dealers  for  that  ex- 
press purpose,  under  the  name  of  photo,  colors,  gouache  paints, 
etc.,  etc. 

These  are  simply  the  ordinary  water-color  paints,  mixed  with 
Chinese  white  to  give  them  the  requisite  opaqueness.  The  pho- 
tograph must  first  be  washed  over  with  a preparation,  to  remove 
the  high  gloss  which  prevents  it  from  taking  the  paint ; or  the 
photographer  will  finish  your  picture  without  this  glaze  if  partic- 
ularly requested  so  to  do.  It  is  better,  however,  to  use  what  is 
known  as  size,  which  comes  expressly  for  this  purpose,  Wash- 
ing the  surface  with  this  size  removes  the  glaze  and  gives  a good 
ground  for  the  paint.  There  is  not,  as  many  seem  to  think,  any 
especial  u knack”  about  this  painting.  It  only  requires  patience 
and  experience  to  enable  one  to  do  the  work  skillfully.  The  best 
paints  are  the  moist  colors  which  come  in  tubes,  or  pans,  and 
Chinese  white  must  be  mixed  with  each  tint. 

The  general  tone  is  first  laid  on  broadly,  in  what  is  termed  in 
water  colors,  washes  ; that  is,  it  is  not  done  in  fine  touches  called 
stippling.  The  details  may  afterwards  be  put  in  in  this  way  with 
a fine  camel  hair  brush,  after  this  first  local  tint'is  washed  in  and 
allowed  to  dry. 

For  this  general  tone  use  Chinese  white,  yellow  ochre,  ver- 
milion and  rose  madder.  For  the  lips,  rose  madder  and  vermil- 
ion with  Chinese  white,  which  as  I have  already  said,  should  be 
mixed  with  all  the  colors.  For  blue  eyes,  cobalt  and  white, 
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toned  with  a little  black.  For  brown  eyes,  bone  brown,  burnt 
sienna  and  white.  Brown  hair,  Vandyke  brown  and  white. 
Blonde  hair,  yellow  ochre,  raw  umber  and  white.  Auburn,  or 
reddish  hair,  burnt  sienna,  light  red  and  white.  Afterwards  the 
details  are  put  in  with  Chinese  white,  yellow  ochre,  light  red, 
rose  madder,  a little  cobalt  and  trifle  black.  In  the  shading  add 
a little  raw  umber.  The  high  lights  may  be  put  in  with  white, 
vermilion,  yellow  ochre,  rose  madder  and  a trifle  black.  Be 
careful  to  avoid  too  high  coloring,  a common  fault  with  the  in- 
experienced. The  photograph  itself  generally  shows  where  the 
proper  shading  is  needed.  If  well  executed  it  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  a painting,  and  the  color  produced  by  the  camera  and 
chemicals  of  the  photographer  will  be  entirely  covered. 

Be  careful  not  to  destroy  the  proper  effect  of  light  and  shade  ; 
keep  them  distinct  and  separate.  In  this  lies  the  main  secret  of 
success.  Backgrounds  should  as  a general  rule  be  light.  White, 
with  a faint  trace  of  blue,  or  a little  black  added,  will  generally  give 
a very  pleasing  effect ; or  a blue  grey,  made  by  mixing  yellow 
ochre,  rose  madder,  Chinese  white  and  cobalt.  Of  course  the  tone 
of  color  used  for  the  figure  should  decide  the  background.  Some- 
times a very  dark  brown  might  be  effective,  but  as  a general  rule 
the  light  grounds  are  the  best.  When  oil  paints  are  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  water  colors,  the  photographs  are  generally  transferred 
from  the  card  to  a convex  glass,  and  colored  from  the  back. 

These,  if  nicely  done,  are  very  attractive  pictures,  as  much  so 
as  a colored  porcelain.  They  have  that  same  softness  and  deli- 
cacy, which  is  always  so  much  admired.  The  first  thing  is  to 
remove  the  photograph  from  the  card,  which  is  done  by  soaking 
a short  time  in  water.  The  better  way  is  to  get  them  unmounted, 
as  some  pictures  are  removed  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  with- 
out injury.  Lay  down  your  glass,  marking  around  it,  so  as  to 
cut  the  exact  size.  Now  rub  all  over  with  a thin  paste,  which 
should  be  made  of  starch  and  used  while  warm.  It  should 
be  transparent,  not  white  or  milky,  and  free  from  all  lumps. 
After  rubbing  the  picture  freely  with  the  paste,  rub  the  inside  of 
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the  glass,  and  lay  it  down  upon  the  picture,  pressing  it  against  the 
centre.  Now,  place  a thickness  of  paper  — white  wrapping  pa- 
per is  best  — over  the  back  of  the  photograph,  and  rub  smoothly, 
but  firmly,  from  the  centre  to  the  edge,  to  get  out  all  superfluous 
paste  and  air  bubbles.  A thin  ivory  paper  cutter  is  good  for  this 
purpose,  or  a tooth-brush  handle  will  answer.  It  must  be  rubbed 
until  all  the  air  is  pressed  out,  and  every  portion  of  the  picture 
adheres  well  to  the  glass.  The  secret  of  success  is  in  having 
your  paste  well  made,  and  the  celerity  in  getting  the  photograph 
upon  the  glass.  If  it  gets  dry  it  will  not 'adhere,  but  will  crack 
off,  leaving  large  bubbles  underneath.  It  requires  some  practice 
to  enable  one  to  do  this  nicely.  The  next  process  is  either  to  rub 
the  back  with  melted  spprm  or  paraffine,  to  render  it  transparent, 
or  to  grind  it  down  upon  the  glass  with  a piece  of  fine  emery 
cloth,  which  will  make  it  yet  more  so.  Nearly  all  of  the  white 
paper  upon  the  back  of  the  picture  can  be  ground  off  in  this 
way,  leaving  the  mere  film  of  color,  so  that  when  rubbed  with 
the  paraffine,  it  will  look  exactly  as  if  taken  upon  the  glass  itself. 
The  old  process  was  to  use  castor  oil,  which  in  time  dried  away, 
leaving  white  spots  where  the  paper  had  lost  its  transparency. 
Sperm  or  paraffine  are  not  effected  in  this  way,  but  give  a per- 
manent transparency  to  the  picture.  Now  comes  the  coloring. 
The  flesh  tint  for  the  face  is  best  made  by  using  a trifle  rose  mad- 
der and  Naples  yellow,  thinned  well  with  oil.  This  may  be 
rubbed  on  with  the  fingers.  Merely  give  it  a flesh  tint,  then 
color  the  lips  and  cheeks  a deeper  hue,  by  using  rose  madder  and 
vermilion.  If  the  shadows  need  strengthening,  a little  bone 
brown  may  be  rubbed  on  very  lightly.  Remember,  these  colors 
must  be  put  on  very  thin,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  transparency. 
Paint  the  background  white,  with  the  least  trifle  black,  not 
enough  to  give  a grey  tinge.  Soften  it  by  touching  lightly  with 
the  fingers.  The  directions  for  hair  and  eyes  will  be  the  same  as 
in  the  water  color  painting,  by  substituting  silver  white  for  Chi- 
nese white.  Now  place  a second  convex  glass  within,  and  back 
of  the  first.  A second  painting  is  now  laid  upon  this  glass, 
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which  will  give  the  right  effect.  A flesh  tint  is  painted  over  the 
entire  face,  and  the  hair  and  eyes  again  painted.  Small  details, 
such  as  are  given  for  water  colors,  are  quite  unnecessary,  as  the 
photograph  supplies  its  own  lights  and  shadows. 

For  the  general  flesh  tint  use  silver  white,  yellow  ochre, 
Chinese  vermilion  and  rose  madder.  Go  over  the  whole  face 
with  this.  Paint  over  the  background  as  on  the  first  glass.  Any 
color  can  be  used  to  suit  individual  fancy  for  dresses,  etc. 
When  finished  the  glasses  should  be  bound  together,  the  back 
neatly  covered  with  cardboard,  and  the  picture  framed  or  put  in 
a neat  case.  A plush  frame  is  prettiest  for  these  pictures.  If 
you  are  not  at  first  successful,  you  can  easily  remove  the  paint 
from  either  glass,  by  rubbing  with  m^ilp,  using  a soft  linen 
rag.  Kerosene  will  take  off  every  vestige  of  paint,  but  in  that 
case  it  is  necessary  to  rub  again  with  the  melted  paraffine. 

Stereoscopic  views  may  be  colored  in  this  manner  with  very 
charming  effects,  and  convex  glasses  of  different  shapes  and  sizes 
may  be  had.  A good  plan  for  the  inexperienced  is  to  practice 
first  with  old  photographs  and  common  glasses,  until  some  pro- 
ficiency is  had  in  transferring  and  coloring  the  pictures.  Almost 
any  photographer  will  supply  you  with  photographs  for  experi- 
ment, and  a glazier  with  glasses.  More  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  branch  of  art  in  Europe  than  in  this  country,  and  there  it 
has  reached  a perfection  unknown  to  us.  In  this  as  in  all  else  it 
is  “ practice  that  makes  perfect,”  and  perseverance  will  be  re- 
warded by  ultimate  success. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


HAT  MARKS  AND  LININGS. - APPROPRIATE  DESIGNS. - 
INITIAL  LETTERS,  ETC. 


^j^JJ^^LTHOUGH  hat  marks  and  linings  have  ceased  to  be 
a novelty,  they  are  yet  greatly  in  demand,  because 
so  suitable  a gift  for  ladies  to  present  to  their 
gentlemen  friends.  A description  of  several  will, 
I am  sure,  be  welcomed  by  many.  Of  course 
there  is  a great  diversity  of  taste  and  opinion  as  to 
choice  of  color  for  material.  Many  prefer  delicate 
shades,  while  others  incline  to  dark  colors.  My 
preference  is  either  for  black,  or  a tone  as  nearly  approximating 
to  it  as  possible.  A black  satin  lining  is  in  perfect  taste,  and  al- 
though it  may  seem  sombre  to  my  young  friend,  she  must  re- 
member that  the  painting  brightens  it,  and  is  thrown  out  so  ef- 
fectively by  the  dark  ground  as  to  entirely  relieve  the  sombre 
look. 

The  longer  I use  the  brush  the  more  partial  I become  to  dark 
grounds,  which  render  a painting  as  effective  as  to  high  lights 
and  shadows  as  a Rembrandt.  But  as  some  of  my  readers  still 
adhere  to  a fancy  for  light  colors  for  decorative  purposes,  I will 
give  some  very  pretty  designs  suitable  for  either  light  or  dark 
grounds.  Sweet-briar  roses,  apple  or  peach  blossoms  are  all 
pretty,  and  as  some  regard  is  usually  paid  to  sentiment  in  these 
things,  it  is  well  to  observe  that  the  language  of  the  sweet-briar 
rose  is  sympathy,  that  of  the  apple-blossom,  preference,  while 
the  peach-blossom  declares  “ This  heart  is  thine.”  As  the  gold- 
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en-rod  symbolizes  encouragement,  a feathery  plume  may  be 
added  if  desired,  with  very  good  effect.  I find  in  one  of  those 
exquisite  poems  of  the  East,  so  inimitable  in  their  coloring  and 
warmth  of  imagination,  this  expression:  “We  converse  with 
those  we  worship  through  the  stars,  with  those  we  love  through 
the  flowers  and  the  Oriental  lover  always  uses  these  beautiful 
emblems  as  the  expression  of  his  tenderest  sentiment.  To  paint 
the  sweet-briar  rose  we  will  use  silver  white,  rose  madder  and  a 
trifle  yellow  ochre  for  the  general  tone.  I am  asked  repeatedly 
if  the  colors  are  to  be  mixed  on  the  palette.  Yes,  always,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  either  for  the  body  color,  that  is,  general  tone, 
the  shading,  or  high  light.  Sometimes  in  the  deepest  accents  we 
may  use  one  color  alone,  but  not  often.  For  the  shading  use  a 
very  little  black,  cobalt  and  rose  madder,  and  be  careful  to  define 
each  petal  carefully.  For  the  centres  use  zinc  yellow,  chrome 
yellow,  burnt  sienna  and  a trifle  green,  in  the  very  middle. 

The  palette  for  apple-blossoms  is  the  same  as  for  the  roses. 
The  centres,  however,  are  painted  with  zinc  yellow,  orange  and 
burnt  sienna,  unmixed,  and  dotted  on  heavily  with  the  point  of 
the  brush.  For  the  general  tone  use  more  white  than  in  the  pal- 
ette for  roses,  and  more  rose  madder  in  shading  the  edges  of  the 
petals.  The  buds  should  be  deeper  in  tone  ; for  this  add  a trifle 
vermilion.  For  the  hard  wood  of  the  branches  use  Antwerp 
blue,  yellow  ochre,  zinc  yellow  and  paint  roughly.  For  the  high 
lights  use  white,  Antwerp  blue  and  yellow  ochre,  with  touches 
of  burnt  sienna.  Do  not  mix  these  colors  on  the  palette  but 
blend  on  the  branch,  making  an  uneven  surface  like  the  natural 
bark.  Let  the  light  fall  on  the  upper  part  of  the  branch,  with, 
however,  enough  shading  to  clearly  define  it.  For  the  leaves  use 
Antwerp  blue,  zinc  yellow  and  white,  for  the  lighter  tones ; add- 
ing  yellow  ochre,  burnt  sienna  and  Vandyke,  or  bone  brown,  for 
the  deeper  accents.  Peach-blossoms  are  very  similar  to  the 
apple-blooms,  the  palette  being  the  same  with  the  exception  of 
madder  lake  used  instead  of  rose  madder,  adding  raw  umber  and 
a trifle  cobalt.  For  the  shading  use  yellow  ochre,  raw  umber 
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and  light  red.  The  leaves  are  similar  in  color  but  differ  in 
form,  being  oblong  and  pointed.  For  the  hard  wood,  which  is 
to  be  painted  smoothly,  use  the  same  colors  as  for  the  apple-blos- 
soms, adding  ivory  black  to  produce  a greyish  tone.  For  the 
golden-rod  use  silver  white,  zinc  yellow,  chrome  yellow  and  ver- 
milion. Cut  off  an  old  bristle  brush,  No.  i or  2,  leaving  a 
square  stub,  and  with  this  dot  on  your  color,  white  and  zinc  yel- 
low at  the  top  of  plume,  then  chrome  yellow  and  a trifle  vermil- 
ion, with  a touch  of  burnt  sienna  here  and  there.  Draw  the 
slender  stems  very  lightly  with  your  sable  rigger,  or  a fine  brush. 
Be  careful  not  to  mix  your  color  too  much,  which  dulls  its  bril- 
liancy, but  dot  on  lightly.  Always  remember  that  the  smaller 
the  work  and  finer  the  design,  the  more  necessary  are  detail  and 
finish.  There  is  a mistaken  opinion  prevailing  at  the  present 
time,  to  a very  great  extent  at  least,  that  painting  in  what  is 
called  the  “ broad  style”  is  more  effective  than  fine  work,  and  so 
we  sometimes  see  silk  or  satin  daubed  in  a coarse,  heavy  manner, 
utterly  unsuited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Large,  broad  work  is  always  to  be  seen  at  a distance,  and 
should  look  well  at  a distance,  but  articles  to  be  handled,  or  ex- 
amined closely,  should  be  nice  in  detail  and  finish.  The  fabric, 
the  paints,  the  brushes,  should  be  fine.  It  is  the  advice  of 
an  experienced  teacher  of  the  fine  arts:  “Always  endeavor 

to  turn  out  everything  from  your  hand  as  perfect,  as  finished,  as 
complete  as  possible.”  Let  it  be  your  ambition  then,  my  reader, 
to  do  really  good,  rather  than  startling,  or  eccentric  work,  of 
which  the  eye  soon  tires.  A nicely-finished  painting  is  always 
pleasing,  and  can  be  examined  again  and  again  with  interest.  A 
few  forget-me-nots  are  always  appropriate  worked  into  designs 
intended  as  gifts. 

L'-'The  palette  for  these  little  flowers  is  Antwerp  blue,  silver 
white,  rose  madder,  ivory  black,  with  zinc  yellow  and  burnt 
sienna  for  the  centres.  The  forget-me-not  should  not  be  painted 
one  uniform  shade  of  blue,  but  varied  greatly  in  color.  Paint 
the  tiny  buds  a delicate  pink  with  rose  madder  and  white.  Give 
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some  of  the  open  flowers  a lavender  tint  by  adding  rose  madder 
to  the  blue  and  white.  Those  showing  in  the  background  a 
greyish  tone,  those  nearest  the  eye  a pale  blue.  Touch  in  the 
centre  with  the  pale  yellow  and  the  least  dot  of  burnt  sienna  to 
give  it  prominence. 

The  green  for  painting  any  kind  of  leaf  can  easily  be  produced 
by  placing  Antwerp  blue  and  the  different  yellows  on  your  pal- 
ette, and  smearing  gradually  together  until  you  have  a scale  of 
color  from  light  to  dark,  then  by  adding  black,  white,  brown  or 
other  colors,  you  can  form  still  greater  variety  of  tints.  The 
flowers  of  some  of  our  amateur  painters,  in  the  words  of  the 
well-known  hymn,  u stand  dressed  in  living  green.”  Yea,  staring, 
vivid,  emerald  green.  They  may  vary  the  tone  from  pea,  grass, 
apple,  emerald  or  bottle,  but  it  is  still  green. 

Perhaps  this  is,  of  all  colors,  the  most  difficult  to  manage.  Do 
not,  as  I have  once  said,  copy  Nature  too  closely  ; that  is,  one 
aspect  of  nature.  If  we  study  her  attentively  we  will  find  that 
she  is  never  monotonous,  and  that  very  little  of  the  crude  color 
is  to  be  seen  even  in  leaves.  We  view  them  in  a cold  or  a warm 
light,  which  so  affects  them  as  to  shadow,  that  they  are  oftener 
brown  or  gray,  and  even  if  they  were  not,  we  should  be  justified 
in  painting  them  in  subdued  tints  in  order  to  promote  a general 
tone  of  color  so  much  more  desirable  to  the  eye.  I trust  that 
these  hints  will  not  be  out  of  place,  and  that  my  readers  will  see 
that  when  a pleasing  effect  is  to  be  produced  certain  conditions 
must  be  observed,  and  I think  few  will  question  the  means  by 
which  a satisfactory  result  may  be  obtained,  even  though  they 
may  differ  from  preconceived  ideas  of  their  own. 

Hat  marks  are  prettiest  on  dark  blue  or  peacock  blue  ribbon, 
although  any  color  may  be  used,  according  to  individual  fancy. 

- — Rustic  letters  of  pretty  good  size,  painted  to  imitate  old  wood, 
or  silvery  bark,  are  unique.  Wild  roses  or  daisies,  or  clusters  of 
forget-me-nots,  combine  prettily  with  these  letters.  Gilt  letter- 
ing is  preferred  by  many,  and  may  be  neatly  and  easily  done  with 
the  gold  paint  which  comes  prepared  for  such  purposes  ; or  the 
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gold  and  sparkling  silver  of  the  lustra  colors  can  be  used  with 
good  effect.  A conventional  design  may  be  painted  entirely 
with  these  colors  if  desired. 

The  initials  in  script  seem  to  me  in  most  refined  taste.  To  do 
them  successfully  procure  a Spencerian  alphabet,  or  get  one  of 
your  friends,  a first-class  penman,  to  write  the  letters  for  you,  and 
then  transfer  them  to  your  fabric  by  using  transfer  paper  or  by 
making  a perforated  pattern,  which  is  easily  done. 

These  patterns  may  also  be  purchased  in  a variety  of  lettering, 
some  of  them  very  tasteful  and  artistic. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


PLAQUES,  HOW  TO  PAINT  AND  FRAME  THEM,  ETC. 


I speak  of  plaques,  I do  not  mean  plates 
:h  are  also  sold  by  dealers  in  art  materials, 
are  different  in  shape.  A plaque  proper  is  a 
ave  disk,  exactly  the  form  of  an  inverted  watch 
:al,  and  is  made  in  different  sizes,  and  of  a va- 
of  material,  such  as  brass,  bronze,  wood,  por- 
celain, composition,  etc. 

Those  interested  in  Kensington  painting  will  doubtless  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  even  this  branch  of  decorative  art  can  be 
adapted  to  plaque  work  in  the  following  manner : 

Buy  the  ordinary  wooden  plaques,  which  are  inexpensive,  and 
cover  with  velvet  or  a nice  quality  velveteen.  A strong  mucilage 
or  paste  is  better  for  this  purpose  than  glue,  which  is  liable  to 
crack  off  when  dry.  It  is  also  advisable  to  sandpaper  the  sur- 
face of  the  plaque  in  order  to  remove  the  high  polish  which  is 
apt  to  cause  the  velvet  to  crack  off.  Notch  the  edge  of  the 
velvet  so  that  it  will  lay  smoothly  upon  the  back  of  the  plaque. 
The  effect  is  rich  and  has  the  merit  of  being  a novelty,  which 
will  serve  to  recommend  it  to  many.  Hang  them  with  ribbon 
of  a harmonizing  tint,  or  stand  upon  a rest  or  easel.  The  best 
colors  to  use  in  velvet  are  a very  deep  wine,  dark  green,  blue, 
bronze  or  prune.  Water-lilies,  chrysanthemums,  snow-balls, 
feathery  clematis,  daisies  and  golden-rod,  are  pleasing  designs, 
and  can  be  made  to  rival  the  richest  embroidery. 
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Brass  plaques,  unless  skilfully  handled,  will  give  the  least  satis- 
faction, as  they  tarnish  so  easily,  and  there  are  few  subjects  that 
show  to  advantage  upon  the  glaring  surface.  It  is  necessary  to 
go  over  the  design  first  with  a coat  of  paint,  letting  it  dry  thor- 
oughly before  putting  in  any  details.  Pansies  are  about  as  effec- 
tive as  any  flower  that  can  be  chosen,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that 
nothing  will  so  disappoint  the  amateur  as  an  expensive  brass 
plaque  which  gave  such  fair  promise  at  the  outset.  They  require 
deep,  rich  tones,  and  a very  skillful  manipulation  of  the  brush, 
and  even  then  fail  to  please  as  well  as  other  and  less  expensive 
plaques. 

My  choice  is  that  known  as  composition,  and  the  most  pleas- 
ing effects  may  be  produced  upon  them,  as  they  absorb  the  paint 
in  a measure,  and  do  not  present  the  difficulties  of  the  hard  sur- 
face of  polished  brass  or  wood.  The  painting  is  therefore  softer 
and  of  a delicacy  resembling  costly  pottery. 

A very  pleasing  design  for  one  of  these  plaques  is  double  roses, 
with  a sky  ground,  which  may  be  painted  as  follows  : The  palette 
for  background  is  silver  white,  Antwerp  blue,  yellow  ochre, 
burnt  sienna,  zinc  yellow,  terre  vert  and  ivory  black.  Begin- 
ning at  top  with  a flat  bristle  brush  lay  on  a sky  tint  of  blue  and 
white  with  a trifle  zinc  yellow,  shading  more  to  the  left.  Now 
taking  pure  white  blend  in  here  and  there,  being  careful  not  to 
lose  the  aerial  sky  tint,  but  producing  a clouded  effect. 

This  should  occupy  about  one-third  of  the  space.  Now,  blend 
in  on  both  sides  of  this  cadmium  and  white,  then  below  burnt 
sienna.  In  the  centre  Antwerp  blue,  yellow  ochre  and  a trifle 
black,  making  a greenish  drab.  Now  to  these  last  tints  add  terre 
vert,  burnt  sienna  and  black,  and  finish  the  bottom  with  darkest 
tone,  more  to  the  right.  Deepen  to  an  intense  brown  green,  al- 
most black,  at  the  bottom. 

If  the  blending  is  correctly  done  the  effect  will  be  clouded  and 
atmospheric  — a most  pleasing  ground  for  roses  of  different 
colors.  When  your  background  is  dry  sketch  your  design  in 
with  either  chalk  or  charcoal,  or  by  the  use  of  transfer  paper, 
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afterwards  tracing  with  white  paint  thinned  with  turpentine. 
Quite  a variety  of  colors  and  shapes  in  roses  is  good  for  the 
ground  described.  Indicate  different  stages  of  development  from 
the  full-blown  flower  to  the  tightly-closed  bud.  The  Bon  Silene, 
a pink  rose  deepening  to  crimson.  The  Perle  des  Jardins,  a rich 
golden  yellow.  The  Bourbon  Queen,  a delicate  flesh  shaded  at 
the  centre  with  salmon.  The  well-known  Jacqueminot,  bright, 
peculiar  shade  of  crimson  scarlet,  with  a rich  velvety  texture. 

For  the  pink  rose  use  yellow  ochre,  white,  madder  lake  and 
raw  umber  for  the  local  tint  or  under  painting.  Now,  while  still 
wet,  work  in  the  darker  shades  with  madder  lake,  light  red,  ivory 
black,  yellow  ochre  and  a trifle  of  cobalt.  The  high  lights  are 
painted  with  white,  vermilion,  madder  lake  and  a very  little  ivory 
black. 

For  the  deeper  shading  of  the  centre  use  vermilion,  madder 
lake,  raw  umber  and  a trifle  black,  with  a little  burnt  sienna 
where  you  wish  still  greater  depth  of  color.  For  the  rich,  gold- 
en yellow  of  the  Perle  des  Jardins,  use  for  the  general  tone  light 
cadmium,  (zinc  yellow  will  answer,)  raw  umber  and  a trifle 
ivory  black.  For  the  shading  the  same  colors  adding  madder 
lake,  a little  cobalt  and  burnt  sienna.  In  the  deepest  accents  a 
little  light  red,  yellow  ochre  and  vermilion.  The  high  lights  are 
put  in  with  light  cadmium  and  white,  toned  with  the  least  trifle 
of  black  and  raw  umber.  Take  particular  notice  of  the  brightest 
lights,  for  it  is  only  by  noticing  closely  these  distinctions  that  you 
get  the  true  texture  of  the  flower. 

For  the  intense  red  of  the  Jacqueminot  use  vermilion,  madder 
lake,  raw  umber  and  ivory  black,  with  white  for  the  high  lights, 
Deepen  the  shadows  with  burnt  sienna  and  bone  brown,  adding 
a trifle  cobalt  in  the  half  tints. 

The  peculiar  flesh  color  of  the  Bourbon  Queen  is  made  by 
combining  with  silver  white,  cadmium  and  rose  madder  for  the 
lightest  tone  ; for  the  half  tints  adding  more  rose  madder  and 
raw  umber,  with  the  least  trifle  yellow  ochre.  For  the  shadows 
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add  to  these  same  colors  burnt  sienna  and  black  with  a little 
cobalt. 

And  just  here  a caution  as  to  the  use  of  the  two  last-mentioned 
colors.  While  we  cannot  do  without  them,  great  care  must  be 
taken  lest  we  produce  a muddy  effect  with  them,  dulling  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  color.  If  *you  will  turn  back  to  Study  of  Pansies 
in  a previous  chapter,  and  read  directions  carefully  for  blending 
colors  with  background,  it  will  show  you  how  to  treat  this  study 
with  better  success. 

Shadows  should  be  painted  thinly,  while  lights  are  laid  on 
heavily,  not  sparing  your  paint.  Directions  for  painting  green 
leaves  are  given  in  chapter  containing  wild  rose  study. 

Those  fond  of  novelty  will  be  interested  in  the  following  ex- 
periment : I ordered  at  the  tin  shop  several  plaques  hammered 
into  shape,  with  a rim  turned  over  at  the  back.  Upon  these  I 
laid  a thick  coat  of  common  white  paint,  and  while  wet  sifted  over 
them  evenly  white  scouring  sand.  In  several  days  when  perfect- 
ly dry  they  were  ready  to  be  gilded  or  bronzed,  or  even  left  plain, 
are  pretty  and  novel.  They  should  be  painted  boldly  with  some 
bright  design.  Poppies  are  best  for  the  gilded  plaques.  If  you 
wish  still  greater  variety  sand  only  one-half  of  the  disk,  and  go 
over  the  other  half  with  the  softener  until  you  have  a smooth  sur- 
face. The  contrast  between  the  rough  and  plain  surface  is  novel 
and  pretty. 

Whereas  a plaque  is  ornamental  simply  hung  or  stood  upon  a 
rest,  it  is  far  more  so  handsomely  framed.  The  frames  a good 
carpenter  will  manufacture  for  you  at  a small  cost,  and  covered 
with  velvet  or  plush  are  very  elegant.  The  following  sugges- 
tions may  also  prove  acceptable.  After  putting  on  a heavy  coat 
of  glue  or  paint,  cover  evenly  with  mustard  seed  or  fine  grain 
or  seed  of  any  kind,  or  a still  handsomer  effect  may  be  had  by 
using  cracked  corn.  When  thoroughly  dry  gild  or  bronze,  and 
you  have  a pretty  frame  at  a small  outlay. 

Porcelain  plaques  are  very  chaste  and  handsome  ornaments, 
either  framed  in  plush  or  placed  upon  an  easel-rest.  The  design 
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should  be  of  delicate  coloring  to  correspond  with  the  transparent 
whiteness  of  the  ground.  Pale  pink  roses,  sweet  peas,  apple  or 
peach-blossoms,  are  in  good  taste. 

Besides  the  plaques  already  mentioned  we  have  the  oval,  ob- 
long and  medallion  styles,  of  different  sizes  and  cost. 

The  table  easels,  or  plaque  holders,  range  in  price  from  fifteen 
cents  to  several  dollars,  or  may  be  manufactured  at  home  with  a 
little  ingenuity. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


HOW  TO  PAINT  TRAILING  ARBUTUS,  FEATHERY 
CLEMATIS,  DOGWOOD  AND  TULIPS. 


VERY  effective  ground  for  arbutus  is  a representa- 
tion of  a mossy  bank,  which  may  be  painted  as  fol- 
lows : It  will  be  best  to  sketch  in  your  design  first,  a 
bunch  and  trailing  spray  of  the  waxy  buds  and  blos- 
soms, with  the  glossy  green  leaves.  The  palette  for 
v background  is  silver  white,  chrome  yellow  or  cad- 
‘ mium,  yellow  ochre,  burnt  sienna,  Antwerp  blue 
and  ivory  black.  With  your  blue,  chrome  yellow, 
burnt  sienna  and  black,  mix  different  shades  of  green.  With  the 
white,  blue,  black  and  a trifle  burnt  sienna  mix  also  a shade  of 
gray.  Now  dot  on  the  different  greens,  darkening  around  the 
flowers. 

Vary  these  tints  as  much  as  possible  all  over  your  ground.  I 
have  given  directions  for  mixing  greens  from  the  darkest  to  the 
lightest  shades,  that  is,  by  smearing  the  color  on  your  palette, 
adding  more  white  for  the  lighter  tones,  more  black  and  burnt 
sienna  in  the  darker  shades. 

In  dotting  on  this  mossy  ground  we  will  surround  a light  spot 
by  a darker  tone.  A small  bristle  brush,  No.  i,  is  best  for  this 
work.  The  gray  lichen  moss  is  dotted  on  in  the  same  manner, 
loading  the  brush  well  with  paint.  For  putting  in  the  ground 
around  the  blossoms  you  will  need  a fine  pointed  sable. 

For  the  local  tint  of  the  flowers  we  will  use  madder  lake,  ver- 
inilion,  silver  white  and  yellow  ochre,  toned  with  a trifle  ivory 
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black.  The  most  prominent  blossoms  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground are  a pale  pink,  and,  between  the  light  and  dark  tones, 
you  will  perceive  what  may  be  termed  a middle  accent,  or  a soft 
half  tint  of  grayish  tone,  which  is  made  by  combining  silver 
white,  madder  lake,  ivory  black,  yellow  ochre  and  a trifle  cobalt. 
The  deeper  shadows  may  be  painted  with  madder  lake,  raw  um- 
ber, a trifle  black  and  yellow  ochre.  The  closed  buds  are  tipped 
with  a very  deep  red  ; madder  lake  with  vermilion  alone.  Re- 
member that  the  flowers  in  the  background  should  be  duller,  and 
purplish  gray  in  tone.  For  these  you  will  add  cobalt  or  perma- 
nent blue  and  more  black. 

For  the  leaves  we  will  use  Antwerp  blue,  silver  white,  chrome 
yellow  or  cadmium,  a trifle  burnt  sienna  and  ivory  black  ; in  the 
lighter  and  more  intense  greens  adding  more  white  and  a trifle 
vermilion.  It  is  a pretty  conceit  to  represent  the  trailing  spray 
as  partially  hidden  in  its  mossy  bed,  which  can  very  easily  be 
done  by  allowing  a space  between  the  blossoms,  then  showing 
the  end  of  the  vine  as  peeping  out  from  the  green,  a leaf  or  two 
partly  concealed. 

The  above  design,  if  skillfully  painted,  will  seem  like  u a breath 
from  the  woods,”  and  one  can  almost  imagine  the  delightful  fra- 
grance of  these  loveliest  of  spring  blossoms. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  a reminder  of  some  dear  one  to  whom  na- 
ture was  a never-failing  source  of  delight.  I have  known  sweet- 
est, tenderest  chords  of  feeling  touched  by  some  such  simple 
sketch,  that  recalled  old  associations  or  hallowed  memories. 

My  readers  will  find  in  the  feathery  clematis,  which  is  also  a 
native  of  our  woods,  a very  pleasing  design  for  many  purposes, 
being  quite  easy  of  execution.  For  either  Kensington  or  brush 
painting  on  satin  or  velvet  it  will  be  found  equally  effective,  and 
being  white,  can  be  adapted  to  any  background.  To  paint  this 
subject  with  either  pen  or  brush,  we  will  use  for  the  general  tone, 
silver  white  toned  with  a trifle  ivory  black  and  yellow  ochre, 
shading  with  raw  umber  and  a little  cobalt,  and  adding  burnt 
sienna  in  the  deeper  tones.  The  touches  of  green  in  the  middle  of 
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blossom  may  be  put  in  with  silver  white,  permanent  blue,  raw 
umber,  zinc  yellow  or  cadmium,  and  ivory  black.  The  yellow, 
with  zinc  yellow,  yellow  ochre,  ivory  black,  white  and  burnt 
sienna.  The  green  leaves  may  be  painted  with  zinnober  green, 
silver  white,  Antwerp  blue,  ivory  black  and  a trifle  vermilion. 
A little  cadmium  or  zinc  yellow  for  the  lightest  toiiches.  Paint 
the  stems  with  the  same  color,  shading  with  burnt  sienna  and 
raw  umber. 

Dogwood  makes  a very  appropriate  decoration  for  many 
articles.  It  is  effective  on  black  or  dark  shades  of  satin,  on  can- 
vas, mirror  frames,  screens,  panels,  etc. 

If  for  plaque  or  panel  decoration,  for  which  a background  is 
to  be  painted,  a pinkish  gray  is  most  harmonious  with  the  creamy 
white  blossoms.  This  should  be  laid  on  first  in  a general  tone, 
using  silver  white,  ivorv  black,  raw  umber,  a trifle  yellow  ochre, 
madder  lake  and  a touch  of  vermilion. 

Paint  on  this  ground  loosely,  as  described  in  previous  study  of 
backgrounds,  or  rub  in  with  the  fingers.  Do  not  soften  with  the 
blender.  After  sketching  in  your  design,  which  should  be  ar- 
ranged as  gracefully  as  possible,  begin  by  painting  the  flowers  a 
local  tint,  made  by  mixing  silver  white,  yellow  ochre,  raw 
umber,  a trifle  cobalt,  toned  with  the  least  bit  of  ivory  black. 
Around  the  centres  of  the  natural  flower  you  must  have  observed 
a greenish  tinge.  For  this  use  permanent  blue,  zinc  yellow  or 
cadmium,  raw  umber  and  a touch  of  madder  lake. 

The  centres  should  be  painted  with  silver  white,  zinc  yellow, 
ivory  black,  raw  umber  and  madder  lake.  The  shading  at  the 
edge  and  notches  of  the  petals  may  be  put  in  with  white,  ivory 
black  and  a touch  of  madder  brown.  If  you  have  not  the  last- 
mentioned  color  substitute  burnt  sienna,  with  a trifle  madder  lake. 
Put  in  the  high  lights  with  silver  white,  yellow  ochre  and  a trifle 
vermilion.  The  leaves  may  be  painted  with  zinnober  green 
(light),  toned  with  ivory  black,  silver  white,  Antwerp  blue,  zinc 
yellow  or  cadmium,  and  a touch  of  vermilion.  In  the  shadows 
use  burnt  sienna  and  madder  lake,  or  madder  brown.  Paint  the 
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stems  with  white,  ivory  black,  permanent  blue,  raw  umber  and 
burnt  sienna. 

Nature  has  been  very  lavish  with  color  in  robing  the  tulip  in 
its  lich  and  gorgeous  hues,  and  it  requires  painstaking  practice 
and  skill  to  imitate  her,  even  with  the  use  of  the  most  brilliant 
paints  of  our  color  box.  The  most  pleasing  ground,  and  one 
that  harmonizes  well  with  our  subject,  is  a silvery  gray.  For  this 
we  will  use  white,  yellow  ochre,  a trifle  cadmium  or  chrome  yel- 
low, and  ivory  black.  Shade  deeper  at  the  bottom  by  adding 
more  black.  Sometimes  a background  may  be  varied  by  letting 
the  shading  run  diagonally  instead  of  straight  across  the  panel. 
Simply  as  a picture  for  framing  the  plain  gray  ground  is  effec- 
tive. 

The  beauty  of  this  design  will  depend  very  greatly  upon  its 
arrangement.  I will  describe  my  study,  and  then  of  course  my 
readers  can  use  their  own  judgment  as  to  following  the  same  de- 
sign strictly  or  not.  A friend  having  kindly  supplied  me  with 
very  choice  specimens,  I have  copied  directly  from  nature,  and 
have  grouped  the  flowers  as  follows : At  the  top  of  panel  to  the 
right,  a pure  white  tulip,  partly  opened.  To  the  left  of  this,  a 
pale  pink  and  white,  also  unfolding.  Still  further  to  the  left  a 
deep  rose  shaded  with  white.  Under  the  white  tulip,  a little  fur- 
ther to  the  right,  an  open  flower  showing  centre,  deep  red  and 
yellow.  Next  this  a red,  edged  with  yellow.  Then  a red  and 
yellow,  partly  closed,  and  next,  to  the  left,  a yellow  tinged 
with  green,  very  double  and  fluffy.  In  the  centre  of  picture, 
three  large  blossoms.  To  the  right,  one  deep  red  showing  centre. 
Left  of  this  two  yellow  with  deep  shading,  partly  side  view,  open 
but  not  showing  centres.  At  the  lower  part  of  panel  two  deep 
red  flowers,  the  one  at  the  right  showing  side  view,  the  other 
fully  open,  petals  just  ready  to  fall.  The  green  leaves  are  inter- 
spersed between  and  back  of  flowers,  some  showing  front,  others 
back  or  side  view. 

It  has  required  patient,  careful  study  to  group  these  flowers 
gracefully,  and  as  I am  well  satisfied  with  the  result,  I give  it  to 
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my  readers  thus  particularly.  The  magnificent  coloring  of  this 
subject,  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  the  reds  especially,  may  tempt 
the  inexperienced  to  the  use  of  unreliable  colors,  such  as  car- 
mine, geranium,  lake,  etc.  ; but  as  these  soon  fade  it  is  unwise  to 
use  them.  There  are  fast  colors  which  produce  as  powerful  a 
brilliancy  and  yet  permanent  results.  For  the  pure  white  flower, 
we  will  use  for  the  local  tint  a pale  gray,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  nature.  We  therefore  lower 
the  tone  to  get  the  desired  effect  by  contrast,  that  is,  by  judicious 
shading  and  high  lights.  For  the  general  tone,  therefore,  we 
will  use  silver  white,  yellow  ochre,  a trifle  each  of  ivory  black 
and  cobalt,  or  permanent  blue  and  madder  lake. 

Go  all  over  the  flower  with  this  tint,  laying  on  the  paint  freely. 
Afterwards,  and  while  still  wet,  blend  in  the  shadows  with  black, 
yellow  ochre,  a trifle  madder  lake  and  permanent  blue  or  cobalt, 
where  the  shadow  is  deepest,  adding  burnt  sienna.  For  the  high 
lights,  silver  white,  trifle  yellow  ochre  and  madder  lake.  For 
the  pink  flower  shaded  with  yellow  we  will  use  for  the  general 
tone,  white,  madder  lake  and  a little  yellow  ochre.  For  the  yel- 
low veining,  white,  cadmium  and  a trifle  ivory  black.  For  the 
red  and  yellow  blossom,  we  will  lay  in  first  the  yellow  tone.  If 
for  mere  practice,  chrome  yellow,  yellow  ochre  and  white  will 
do.  Otherwise  we  will  substitute  cadmium  for  chrome  yellow. 
Paint  the  red  with  which  the  centre  of  petals  are  blotched  with 
vermilion  and  madder  lake,  shading  with  a little  burnt  sienna 
and  black  in  the  deepest  accents.  This  one  showing  the  centre 
of  flower  with  stamens ; we  paint  these  with  terre  vert,  black 
and  burnt  sienna.  For  the  most  brilliant  red  flowers,  we  will  use 
for  the  general  tone  vermilion  with  a trifle  ivory  black,  using  still 
more  black  in  the  shadows,  and  a trifle  silver  white  in  the  lightest 
touches.  To  obtain  the  required  brilliancy  of  color,  glazing  will 
be  necessary.  This  is  done  by  going  over  the  painting  when  dry 
with  a transparent  color.  Vermilion  and  madder  lake  may  be 
used  in  this  case.  Use  a flat  bristle  brush  and  go  all  over  the 
flower,  or,  if  preferred,  rub  on  with  the  fingers.  Be  sure  to  thin 
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your  paint  enough  to  make  it  transparent,  which  will  enable  you 
to  obtain  almost  as  brilliant  a coloring  as  in  nature.  The  leaves 
and  stems  of  the  tulips  are  painted  with  permanent  blue,  cadmium 
or  chrome  yellow,  ivory  black  and  silver  white,  shading  with  a 
little  burnt  sienna  and  raw  umber.  Remember  that  the  general 
tone  is  a cool,  pale  green.  When  the  background  is  one  plain 
gray  tone  as  described  above,  the  effect  may  be  heightened  by 
throwing  shadows  of  a darker  gray  back  of  flowers,  leaves  and 
stems.  These  shadows  may  be  painted  with  the  palette  given 
for  background,  adding,  however,  more  ivory  black  and  yellow 
ochre.  You  will  observe  that  if  the  light  falls  from  above  upon 
an  object,  as  is  supposed  to  do  in  this  case,  it  will  cast  the 
shadows  lower  down  than  the  objects  causing  them,  each  one 
representing  the  exact  form  of  the  leaf,  flower  or  stem,  thus  reflect- 
ed upon  the  background.  Let  them  fall,  therefore,  lower  and  to 
the  right. 

After  your  picture  is  thoroughly  dry,  varnish  with  Soehnies 
French  retouching  varnish,  which  will  bring  out  the  color  yet 
more  brilliantly. 

The  above  design  set  in  a deep  beveled  gilt  frame  makes  a 
charming  color  piece,  which  will  brighten  up  the  dullest  of 
rooms. 

My  readers  may  easily  follow  any  design  described  in  these 
studies  in  water  colors  if  so  desired,  by  substituting  the  paints 
corresponding  to  those  given  for  oil  painting.  Instead  of  silver 
white,  Chinese  white  is  used.  For  ivory  black,  lampblack. 
Vandyke  brown  and  sepia  may  be  added  to  the  list  and  all  the 
other  paints  mentioned  will  be  found  the  same  in  name. 


CHAPTER  X. 


PANEL  AND  SCREEN  DECORATION.  - THE  PURPLE 
CLEMATIS,  FLEUR-DE-LIS,  WATER  LILY,  ETC. 


CREENS  are  now  considered  quite  essential  to  a well- 
^ furnished  house,  but  like  many  of  the  popular  novel- 
ties of  the  day  are,  as  a rule,  costly  pieces  of  furniture, 
and  happy  is  the  woman  who  knows  how  to  get  up  an 
attractive  yet  inexpensive  one.  A frame  of  rattan  or 
willow  is  dainty  and  light  to  handle,  and  the  Japanese 
carved  ebony  and  rustic,  are  handsome  ornaments  in  any 
room,  but  as  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  my 
readers,  I will  give  the  description  of  one  that  can  be  made  at 
home  at  a moderate  cost.  A frame  constructed  in  a manner 
shown  in  the  illustration  of  ordinary  wood  molding  either  gilded, 
bronzed  or  ebonized,  is  both  handsome  and  economical,  and  may 
be  mounted  with  canvas,  satin,  sheeting  or  any  material  to  suit 
the  individual  taste.  The  fabric  must  be  stretched  upon  the  frame 
tight  enough  not  to  give  after  painting. 

On  the  first  panel  of  our  screen  is  painted  the  purple  clematis. 
Where  this  design  is  used  for  a single  panel  and  upon  canvas  we 
will  lay  on  a background  of  a deep  yellowish  tone,  which  har- 
monizes well  with  our  subject.  The  palette  is  silver  white,  cad- 
mium and  ivory  black  for  the  general  tone,  but  the  chrome  yel- 
low may  be  mixed  with  the  cadmium  to  lessen  the  expense  of 
paint.  This  panel  may  be  shaded  in  a way  to  suggest  the  folds 
of  a curtain  if  so  desired.  For  this  shading  we  will  use  madder 
lake,  raw  umber  and  cobalt,  and,  in  the  deeper  accents,  burnt 
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sienna,  cadmium  orange,  or  chrome  orange,  and  madder  lake. 
I will  give  my  readers  here  the  benefit  of  my  experiments.  I 
laid  on  the  general  tone  at  first  with  my  palette  knife,  and  instead 
of  mixing  the  colors  as  usual,  put  them  on  separately  in  what 
might  be  styled  daubs ; then  taking  my  knife  rubbed  it  down 
from  side  to  side  of  the  panel.  This  blended  the  colors  without 
really  mixing  thoroughly,  and  gave  a very  pleasing  effect. 


A THREE-FOLD  SCREEN. 


Burnt  sienna  and  cadmium  orange  alone  were  added  at  the 
bottom  of  panel  for  the  deepest  tone.  In  order  to  get  the  proper 
shading  for  this  ground  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  effect  of  light 
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and  shadow  upon  a heavy  curtain  or  some  fabric  so  arranged  as 
to  hang  in  rich  folds.  The  shading  is  best  put  in  while  the  first 
painting  is  still  wet,  laying  on  the  paint  loosely  and  without  stint. 
The  large  purple  flower  of  the  clematis  may  be  painted  with 
mauve,  toned  with  other  colors.  I am  well  aware  that  mauve  is 
considered  unreliable  by  many,  but  for  decorative  purposes  I do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  it,  and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  it 
has  worn  well.  For  richness  of  coloring  there  is  certainly  no 
purple  that  can  compare  with  it.  For  the  local  tint,  then,  we 
will  use  mauve,  with  silver 
white,  a trifle  cobalt,  madder 
lake,  ivory  black,  raw  umber, 
yellow  ochre  and  burnt  sienna. 

The  older  and  larger  blossoms 
are  paler  in  tone  and  will  re- 
quire more  white.  The  same 
colors  may  be  used  for  shading, 
adding  more  black.  For  the 
high  lights,  mauve,  madder 
lake,  white  and  a trifle  cobalt. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the 
centre  of  each  petal  has  a 
double  ridge  or  veining  of  a 
lighter  shade.  This  is  done 
with  the  same  colors  as  the 
high  lights,  using  a fine  brush 
held  in  nearly  a perpendicular 
position,  and  drawing  from  the 
centre  to  the  tip  of  petal,  shading  darker  at  each  side  of  this  light 
line,  blending  with  the  deeper  tint.  While  the  open  blossoms 
are  a rich  deep  purple,  those  that  are  pendant  and  partly  closed, 
showing  the  outside  of  the  petals  only,  are  a very  pale  violet,  al- 
most white  at  the  veining  in  the  centre.  For  these  add  more 
white,  and  a touch  of  green  where  the  stem  unites  with  the  blos- 
som. The  flowers  in  shadow  must  be  deeper  in  tone  than  those 
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in  the  immediate  foreground.  For  these  add  more  black  and 
burnt  sienna,  giving  a grayish  tint.  When  dry  the  centres  of  the 
open-faced  flowers  may  be  put  in  with  silver  white,  Antwerp 
blue  and  a trifle  cadmium,  and  afterward  the  thread-like  fila- 
ments springing  from  the  centre  may  be  painted  with  white,  yel- 
low ochre  and  ivory  black,  adding  burnt  sienna  at  their  tips. 
Let  them  be  made  as  distinct  and  prominent  as  possible,  which 
cannot  be  done  until  after  the  purple  petals  are  dry.  F or  the  leaves 
we  will  use  Antwerp  blue,  white,  burnt  sienna,  yellow  ochre  and  a 
trifle  cadmium,  shading  with  ivory  black,  raw  umber  and  a little 
vermilion.  This  graceful  design  can  be  employed  for  many 
decorative  purposes  with  charming  effect,  such  as  portieres,  cur- 
tains or  other  drapery.  When  used  alone  there  is  no  ground  that 
harmonizes  so  well  with  the  purple  blossom  as  a rich  gold  or 
citron  yellow.  It  can  be  executed  in  either  lustra  or  Kensing- 
ton painting  upon  velvet  or  plush  with  most  pleasing  result.  A 
little  different  arrangement  of  our  screen  may  be  had  by  substi- 
tuting wild  roses  for  the  clematis,  and  using  fleur-de-lis  for  our 
middle  panel  in  place  of  the  hollyhocks  given  in  our  illustration. 
In  response  to  many  requests  I give  a description  of  the  former, 
leaving  the  hollyhocks  for  some  future  study.  I also  give  below 
a simple  suggestion  of  its  arrangement.  As  it  is  a stiff  flower  a 
few  cat  tails  relieve  it,  and  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  panel. 

To  paint  the  fleur-de-lis  where  the  natural  flower  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  best  to  secure  a good  study,  as  it  is  a difficult  subject. 
For  the  rich  purple  flowers  the  general  tone  is  very  deep,  and 
the  mauve  alluded  to  above  gives  most  pleasing  shades  of  purple 
from  the  deepest  to  the  lightest  tones.  In  the  paler  violet  shades 
shown  at  the  edges  of  the  petals,  or  in  the  lighter  flowers,  we 
may  add  white  and  madder  lake,  and  where  a bluish  tone  is 
needed  a trifle  cobalt.  Where  the  petals  are  veined  in  the  paler 
flowers  omit  the  white.  The  centres  are  painted  with  cadmium 
yellow  and  orange,  and  the  long,  sword-like  leaves  with  Ant- 
werp blue,  silver  white,  zinc  or  chrome  yellow  and  ivory  black, 
with  a touch  of  vermilion  shading  into  raw  umber,  burnt  sienna 
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and  ivory  black.  For  the  high  lights,  which  are  grayish  in  tone, 
white,  black,  a trifle  Antwerp  blue,  yellow  ochre  and  a little  ver- 
milion. It  is  best  to  employ  flat  bristle  brushes  for  this  subject, 
with  fine  sables  for  the  finishing  touches,  and  paint  must  be  used 
lavishly. 

A very  handsome  fire  screen  may  be  made  at  home  by  any  one 
who  can  fashion  a rustic  frame  similar  to  illustration  given.  The 
cost  will  be  very  moderate,  which  will  recommend  it  to  many  of 
my  readers.  The  dimensions  of  canvas  or  other  fabric  used  for 
mounting  may  be  about  28x20  inches.  If  canvas,  a good  firm 
linen  is  preferable,  primed  a delicate  drab  or  fawn  shade.  Or, 
the  decoration  may  be  done  in  Kensington,  and  in  that  case  a 
heavy  sateen  silk  face,  sometimes  called  Turkish  satin,  may  be 
substituted,  or  a fine  quality  of  velveteen.  If  the  latter,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  the  screen  smaller,  say  24x18  inches,  as 
the  velveteen  does  not  come  in  the  extra  widths.  This  material 
may  be  backed  with  enameled  cloth,  lady’s  cloth,  a nice  quality 
of  Canton  flannel,  or  any  suitable  fabric,  letting  the  color  har- 
monize with  the  ground  used  for  screen. 

Among  the  fancies  of  the  day  are  screens  mounted  with  paper, 
lithographic  prints,  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  one  to  four  dol- 
lars unmounted.  Landscapes  surrounded  by  flights  of  birds,  or 
conventional  designs,  suggestive  of  nothing  but  ugliness.  How 
a person  of  taste  can  be  satisfied  with  these  libels  upon  art,  I am 
at  a loss  to  imagine.  Better  the  plainest  fabric  and  the  simplest 
design. 

The  illustration  given  shows  a design  easy  of  execution,  yet 
showy  and  effective  — one  which  maybe  used  as  a painting  upon 
canvas  or  for  Kensington  decoration.  If  canvas  be  chosen,  a 
very  rich  background  is  a deep  red,  shaded  down  to  a delicate 
rose  at  the  centre.  This  has  the  merit  of  oddity,  and  yet  it  is 
not  ugly  as  odd  things  so  often  are.  It  imparts  a look  of  warmth 
and  brightness  to  a room.  To  make  this  ground  with  madder  lake 
alone  would  be  expensive  as  the  paint  must  be  laid  on  heavily,  and 
this  color  is  high  priced.  We  get  an  effect  quite  as  good  by  using 
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light  red,  with  a little  burnt  sienna  and  ivory  black  in  the  shad- 
ows, and  vermilion,  madder  lake  and  white  for  the  high  lights. 
This  for  the  first  painting.  Canvas  should  always  be  well  oiled 
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out  before  the  paint  is  laid  on,  that  is,  it  should  have  oil  rubbed 
in  freely  with  a soft  cloth  or  with  the  fingers.  I prefer  the  latter 
method.  A mixture  of  boiled  and  raw  linseed  oil  is  best.  After 
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the  first  painting  is  thoroughly  dry,  glaze  with  madder  lake. 
This  is  done  by  thinning  the  paint  with  oil  until  transparent,  and 
then  rubbing  in  with  the  fingers,  or  else  laying  on  with  a flat 
bristle  brush.  This,  if  properly  done,  will  give  the  brilliancy  of 
coloring  desired,  almost  as  rich  as  if  the  madder  lake  had  been 
used  for  the  first  painting.  The  waxy  white  blossom  of  the 
water-lily  thrown  against  this  ground  is  charming  in  effect. 

For  the  general  tone  of  the  water-lily  blossom  we  will  use 
silver  white,  yellow  ochre,  a trifle  permanent  blue,  or  Antwerp 
blue  will  do,  adding  madder  lake  in  the  shadows.  In  the  deeper 
accents  burnt  sienna,  and  for  the  high  lights,  silver  white  and 
yellow  ochre.  For  the  deep  centres,  we  will  use  cadmium, 
white  and  a little  ivory  black.  The  deeper  accents  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  blossom  are  painted  with  cadmium,  burnt  sienna, 
raw  umber,  ivory  black  and  silver  white.  For  the  green  leaves 
we  will  use  silver  white,  cadmium,  Antwerp  blue,  a trifle  ver- 
milion and  ivory  black.  When  the  leaf  shows  underside,  light 
red,  yellow  ochre,  white  and  ivory  black.  In  the  shadows  we 
will  use  burnt  sienna.  If  this  design  is  done  in  Kensington  the 
same  palette  may  be  used.  The  paint  may  be  laid  on  with  a 
brush,  and  the  strokes  taken  with  a pen  to  imitate  the  embroidery 
stitch.  The  leaves  are  prettiest  painted  with  the  brush,  and  as 
decorative  work  may  be  less  realistic,  and  more  for  richness  of 
effect,  it  is  a pretty  conceit  to  vein  them  with  vermilion.  In 
painting  upon  velvet  be  careful  not  to  mat  down  the  pile  or  nap, 
but  to  rub  it  in,  which  gives  a softness  which  is  very  rich,  and  is 
much  more  beautiful  than  that  style  of  coloring  in  which  the 
paint  is  plastered  upon  the  pile  of  the  velvet,  making  a surface 
of  its  own  to  work  upon. 

A sky  ground  is  sometimes  very  effective  for  screen  decoration. 
The  palette  is  simply  cobalt,  silver  wThite,  light  cadmium  toned 
with  ivory  black.  Use  plenty  of  paint  and  lay  in  with  large 
bristle  brushes.  A very  pleasing  effect  may  be  had  by  throwing 
shadows  back  of  the  flowers  upon  the  ground  as  described  in  last 
chapter.  Remember  to  let  these  shadows  fall  below  and  to  the 
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right  of  flowers,  stems  or  leaves.  I am  also  asked  what  is  meant 
by  “ painting  loosely,”  in  reference  to  a background.  It  is  that 
the  color  is  not  to  be  laid  on  in  one  flat,  uniform  tone,  but  should 
be  diversified  by  uneven  strokes  of  the  brush.  Do  not  mix  the 
tints  on  the  palette,  but  taking  them  up  on  the  brush  lay  them 
upon  your  board  or  canvas  just  where  they  belong.  I or  in- 
stance, if  the  background  is  very  dark  at  bottom,  and  lightei  at 
top,  with  intermediate  shading  between,  you  will  lay  your  color 
on  first  in  order,  then  taking  a fresh  brush  blend  them,  not  by 
actually  mixing,  but  gradually  working  together  until  they  are 
united  harmoniously.  Put  the  paint  on  thickly  and  be  careful 
not  to  go  over  it  until  the  brilliancy  of  color  is  lost.  Woik 
rapidly,  which  will  give  a crispness  of  touch  and  boldness  of 
effect. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


DYE  PAINTING,  LUSTRA,  IRIDESCENT  AND  KEN- 
SINGTON. 


HERE  is  a method  of  smooth  painting  on  velvet, 
'm  sometimes  styled  chenille,  at  other  times  dye  paint- 
A.  lng.  The  process  is  very  simple,  and  my  readers 
need  not  pay  $5.00  for  a course  of  instruction  in 
what  may  be  easily  mastered  in  a few  hours.  You 
have  only  to  thin  your  paint  with  turpentine,  and  rub 
it  in,  so  as  not  to  mat  down  the  nap.  This  gives  a 
soft,  chenille-like  appearance,  and  if  done  carefully, 
with  a light  touch,  the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  The  Kate  Green- 
away figuies  done  in  this  way  on  white  velveteen  or  moleskin  are 
quaint  and  pretty.  For  this  work  a round  bristle  brush  is  used, 
and  it  is  sometimes  cut  off,  leaving  only  a short  stub.  Remem- 
ber, the  colors  are  rubbed  into  the  velvet  or  plush,  not  painted 
upon  its  surface,  as  in  Kensington  or  lustra.  The  brush  should 
be  manipulated  with  light,  dainty  touches,  so  as  not  to  crush  or 
mat  down  the  pile  of  the  fabric. 

Lustra,  or  metallic  painting,  is  a new  style  of  work  used  in  the 
decoration  of  curtains  and  portieres,  screens,  panels,  table  scarfs, 
etc.  The  effect  is  rich  and  hovel.  The  colors  come  in  little 
bottles,  in  the  form  of  a powder,  which  is  said  to  be  prepared 
from  metals,  hence  the  name.  They  are  applied  with  liquid 
mediums,  which  come  for  the  purpose,  and  are  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : First,  stamp  or  trace  your  design  upon  the  fabric 


to  be  employed.  Small  subjects  are  not  desirable 


the  design 
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should  be  large  and  bold  to  be  effective.  Prepare  only  as  much 
color  as  is  needed  at  the  time,  as  it  dries  away,  and  is  then  use- 
less. You  first  put  the  powder  in  one  of  the  little  saucers,  and 
pour  on  enough  of  the  medium  to  mix  to  about  the  consistency 
of  cream.  For  velvet  or  plush  use  a bristle  brush,  filling  well 
with  the  paint,  beginning  at  the  point  of  a leaf  or  petal,  and 
drawing  the  brush  downwards  with  firm  stroke,  laying  the  paint 
upon  the  surface  and  not  rubbing  in,  as  you  do  in  dye  painting. 
Keep  the  edges  of  your  design  clear  and  well  defined,  and  put 
on  the  paint  heavily  enough  to  render  brilliant.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  frequently  loading  your  brush. 

Most  of  the  colors  are  used  just  as  prepared  in  the  bottle,  but 
can  be  mixed,  as  in  oil  painting.  The  brilliant  effects,  however, 
are  to  be  obtained  by  mixing  the  metallic  with  the  dull  colors. 
The  artist  who  claims  to  be  the  originator  of  this  novelty  advises 
pupils  in  lustra  to  adhere  to  a certain  rule,  viz.  : to  imagine  that 
the  light  falls  upon  the  object  from  the  top,  and  then,  of  course, 
the  shadows  will  fall  at  the  bottom,  unless  something  intervenes 
and  casts  a shadow  upon  an  underlying  part,  that  might  other- 
wise be  in  high  light.  He  divides  the  colors  into  different  keys 
or  tones ; the  yellows,  pinks,  blues,  greens,  etc.  In  painting 
leaves  you  would  mix  dark  green,  dark  dull  green  and  light  dull 
green,  in  about  equal  proportions,  for  the  deepest  shadows  using 
the  dull  greens  only,  and  for  the  high  lights  light  green  alone. 
If  a brilliant  effect  is  desired,  touch  up  the  lightest  parts  with  a 
trifle  green  gold. 

White  flowers,  as  lilies,  etc.,  should  be  painted  at  first  with  the 
silver,  using  the  color  freely  in  the  lightest  parts,  going  over  after 
with  silver  mixed  with  double  the  proportion  sparkling  silver, 
and  for  the  deepest  accents  using  steel  alone.  If  a creamy  tint 
is  desirable,  mix  gold  with  the  silver  in  the  lightest  parts,  paint- 
ing the  shadows  with  lemon,  or  if  a warmer  effect  is  wished,  with 
orange,  blending  with  the  gold  alone. 

Poppies,  nasturtiums  or  red  flowers,  may  be  painted  dull  red, 
adding  half  the  quantity  fire  red.  This  for  the  deeper  tone. 
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The  middle  accents  are  painted  with  the  fire  alone,  and  the  high 
lights  put  in  with  orange.  The  fleur-de-lis  may  be  painted  with 
dark  purple,  for  the  general  tone,  mixing  with  it  dull  blue  for  the 
shadows,  and  a trifle  black.  For  the  high  lights,  pale  purple 
mixed  with  a little  silver.  Great  license  is  taken  with  this  style 
of  decoration.  The  object  is  to  get  a rich  and  brilliant  effect,  and 
not  to  copy  nature,  as  in  oil  painting.  Let  the  color  of  the  ma- 
terial used  as  a background  decide  the  coloring  of  the  subject. 

Sometimes  it  is  thought  effective  to  outline  the  design  with  em- 
broidery silk,  or  a heavy  line  can  be  drawn  after  the  painting  is 
completed,  as  in  Kensington  work. 

It  velvet  is  the  material  used,  employ  a bristle  brush,  filling 
well  with  color.  The  paint  should  be  applied  thickly  for  the 
high  lights,  and  for  shadows  a little  black  may  be  used  with  the 
lustra  paints.  By  observing  the  rules  laid  down  for  flower  paint- 
ing in  previous  studies,  you  can  blend  or  mix  your  paints  accord- 
ing to  the  subject  chosen. 

These  colors  come  in  boxes  with  the  mediums,  ready  for  use,  at 
reasonable  prices. 

For  the  iridescent  painting  you  will  need  to  purchase  the  colors 
of  this  name,  which  come  in  the  form  of  minute  crystal,  or 
flakes,  of  most  brilliant  color,  like  the  diamond  powder,  used  so 
much  of  late  for  winter  scenes  and  upon  Christmas  cards.  They 
can  be  purchased  in  a great  variety  of  colors,  besides  the  gold, 
silver  and  bronzes,  reds,  greens,  blues,  etc. 

The  effect  produced  with  the  colors  when  judiciously  used,  is 
rich  and  novel,  and  can  be  combined  with  Kensington,  dye 
painting  or  lustra,  with  charming  results. 

For  birds,  butterflies,  bees,  bugs,  it  is  very  pretty,  as  also  for 
larger  subjects,  such  as  peacocks,  owls,  and  large  birds  of  gay 
plumage,  for  banners,  screens,  etc.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  the 
iridescent  colors  for  articles  subject  to  much  wear  and  tear,  al- 
though they  will  stand  pretty  rough  handling. 

To  paint  butterflies  in  this  style,  we  first  lay  on  the  paint  heav- 
ily in  one  color ; for  instance,  if  the  butterfly  is  to  be  red  with 
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yellow  spots,  put  in  all  the  red  with  rose  madder  and  vermilion, 
and  immediately,  while  the  paint  is  still  fresh,  sprinkle  on  your 
iridescent.  It  is  a good  plan  to  take  up  on  the  point  of  your 
palette  knife,  and  dust  off  thickly. 

Now  turn  your  material  face  down,  and  holding  in  both  hands, 
shake  smartly,  to  detach  all  flakes  of  color  which  may  have  fallen 
outside  of  your  design.  If  the  paint  is  fresh  the  iridescent  crys- 
tals will  adhere  firmly.  Now  paint  in  your  yellow  spots  with 
orange  chrome,  and  apply  the  gold  color  in  the  same  manner.  A 
green  butterfly,  with  spots  of  gold  and  pale  purple,  is  handsome. 

For  the  green,  use  Antwerp  blue  and  zinc  yellow,  and  apply  the 
green  iridescent.  The  purple  is  made  by  combining  cobalt  and 
rose  madder.  Very  charming  mother-of-pearl  tints  maybe  made 
by  mixing  the  colors.  Instead  of  applying  over  the  paint  some 
prefer  using  a medium.  The  Japan  varnish  would  do,  or  Devoe’s 
mixing  medium.  I should  much  prefer  the  painted  surface  as  be- 
ing much  more  lasting,  and  if  in  any  way  the  iridescent  color  is 
rubbed  off,  your  design  is  uninjured,  save  in  brilliancy.  An  owl, 
painted  in  the  manner  described,  with  the  silver  iridescent,  is 
novel  and  pretty,  or  three  owls  on  a branch,  the  wood  and  leaves 
done  in  Kensington. 

A peacock  can  be  painted  very  true  to  nature  in  these  colors, 
presenting  a brilliant  effect  for  banner  or  screen. 

Baltimore  orioles  are  also  showy  and  elegant.  It  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  go  into  detail  as  to  each  individual  subject.  The  above 
instructions  will  suffice  for  all. 

Maroon  or  deep  wine  color  will  be  found  effective  for  designs 
in  which  silver  iridescent  is  used,  or  for  the  silver  and  steel  of  the 
lustra.  There  is  a great  deal  to  learn  as  to  the  proper  combina- 
tion and  harmony  of  color.  A really  fine  piece  of  work  may  be 
ruined  by  an  incongruous  ground. 

There  is  at  present  a craze  which  might  be  termed  whimsical- 
ity of  color,  led  on  by  that  popular  fancy  work  known  as  the 
“ crazy”  style,  which,  unless  artistically  managed,  is  discomfort- 
ing to  the  eye  and  exasperating  to  good  taste.  Not  but  that  even 
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this  work  can  be  so  modified  and  harmonized  as  to  be  made  at- 
tractive, but  it  requires  a good  eye  and  a well-developed  sense  of 
the  u fitness  of  things”  in  order  to  insure  success. 

When  introduced  with  judgment  the  iridescent  painting  is  a 
great  addition  to  crazy  work,  and  is  much  admired. 

For  Kensington  painting  you  will  need  the  same  colors  and 
kinds  of  oil  paints  that  you  have  already  used,  but  will  not  mix 
on  your  palette  as  heretofore.  The  blending  of  the  colors  is  done 
upon  the  material,  and  a pen  is  used  in  place  of  the  brush.  A 
gold  lacquered  pen  comes  purposely  for  this  work,  but  I find  that 
an  Esterbrook  falcon,  No.  4,  does  equally  well. 

Taking  up  the  paint  on  the  point  of  the  pen,  lay  on  very 
thickly  at  the  outer,  upper  edge  of  leaf  or  flower,  and  taking 
short,  firm  strokes,  draw  the  paint  towards  the  centre  in  imitation 
of  stitches  in  embroidery.  The  delicate  veinings  or  stems  can  be 
done  with  a finer  pen  or  a large-headed  steel  pen.  Take  up  as 
much  paint  as  possible,  and,  starting  from  the  outline,  draw  to- 
wards the  centre.  The  pen  can  be  rolled  round  and  round  to  re- 
move the  paint. 

Remember  that  the  secret  of  success  is  to  lay  the  paint  on  very 
heavily  at  the  outer  edges  of  leaves  or  petals,  and  then  draw  down 
towards  the  centre,  holding  the  pen  as  flatly  as  possible.  Shading 
can  be  done  as  in  ordinary  painting.  It  is  well  sometimes  to 
make  the  body  color  of  the  material  on  which  you  are  working 
answer  for  the  shading.  Dark  green  or  black  is  excellent  to  pro- 
duce beautiful  effect  in  this  way. 

I will  give  as  an  example  one  design  which  will  serve  as  an  in- 
dex to  the  whole  art : 

Bright  red  poppies  with  their  bluish  green  leaves  make  a very 
showy  and  beautiful  design.  Make  the  open  flowers  and  partly 
open  buds,  by  using  vermilion  toned  with  madder  lake,  shaded 
with  raw  umber  and  ivory  black. 

For  the  leaves  use  zinnober  green,  Antwerp  blue,  burnt  sienna, 
madder  lake,  yellow  ochre  and  white.  Paint  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed above.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  practice  first  upon 
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some  simple  flower,  until  good  results  are  obtained,  before  ventur- 
ing upon  anything  elaborate. 

The  illustration  given  here  is  of  a handsome  scarf  of  velvet,  or 
close  nap  plush,  finished  with  chenille  fringe.  The  color  may  be 
either  a sage  or  olive  green,  peacock  blue  or  old  gold.  Or,  a 
very  deep  ruby  shade  finished  with  gold  fringe  is  attractive.  The 
decoration  is  in  Kensington,  and  the  design  seems  to  be  a leading 
favorite  this  season.  If  the  roses  are  to  be  a pale,  creamy  pink, 
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the  palette  will  be  madder  lake,  silver  white,  yellow  ochre,  a little 
vermilion  and  a trifle  ivory  black.  The  leaves  are  painted  with 
Antwerp  blue,  silver  white,  cadmium  or  zinc  yellow,  ivory  black 
and  a little  vermilion.  For  the  shading,  burnt  sienna  and  raw 
umber.  In  putting  on  your  color  in  Kensington,  lay  on  with  a 
brush  as  in  ordinary  painting,  putting  in  the  shadows  and  high 
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lights  where  they  belong,  and  afterwards  using  the  pen  to  scratch 
in  the  stitches.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  pen  free  from  paint,  so  as 
not  to  dull  the  lights  or  muddy  the  coloring.  The  rich  yellow  of 
the  Mareschal  Niel  rose  may  be  substituted  for  the  pink.  For  this 
use  cadmium,  silver  white,  yellow  ochre,  raw  umber,  with  a trifle 
ivory  black.  The  high  lights  are  put  in  with  white  and  cad- 
mium, and  the  deeper  accents  with  zinc  yellow,  white,  a trifle  ver- 
milion and  a little  raw  umber. 

Kensington  painting  has  sometimes  been  sneered  at  by  critics, 
who  will  not  allow  it  a footing  among  its  “ high  art”  neighbors. 
Whatever  the  objections,  it  answers  certain  purposes  admirably? 
and,  for  rich  and  showy  effects  is  unequalled.  It  can  be  made  to 
imitate  embroidery  with  the  merit  of  being  far  less  costly,  and  is 
also  rapid  of  execution. 

A variety  of  artistic  designs  may  be  found  in  the  catalogues  of 
stamping  patterns,  many  of  which  are  very  useful  for  this  work. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


LAMBREQUINS  AND  OTHER  ARTISTIC  HOME  FURNISH- 
INGS.— CLOCK  SCARF.-BANNERS  AND  BANNERETTES. 


HE  questions  are  often  asked,  “ What  fabric  is  best  for 
lambrequins?”  ‘‘What  is  the  prettiest  design,  color, 
etc.,  etc.?”  To  answer  these  queries  will  require  a 
chapter  by  itself.  The  color  should,  as  a rule,  har- 

?monize  with  the  general  surroundings  and  upholster- 
ing of  a room,  carpets,  curtains,  etc.,  etc.  A peacock 
blue  velvet,  or  plush,  decorated  in  Kensington,  irides- 
cent or  lustra  makes  a very  rich  lambrequin,  but  it 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a room  furnished  in  another  shade  of 
blue,  or  indeed  with  any  color  which  did  not  harmonize  or  con- 
trast well  with  it. 

So  with  other  colors.  We  are  not,  it  is  true,  obliged  to  adhere 
strictly  to  one  prevailing  tint,  greater  latitude  being  allowed  in 
this  direction  than  ever  before.  But  while  this  is  the  case,  I hope 
my  readers  will  not  be  carried  away  by  any  of  the  questionable 
fancies  of  the  day  — wrongly  styled  artistic,  many  of  them  atro- 
ciously ugly  — which  are  trying  to  elbow  out  what  is  sensible  and 
pretty,  refreshing  to  the  eye  and  restful  to  the  mind.  The  taste 
which  delights  in  these  odd  and  incongruous  colors  and  combina- 
tions, is  positively  no  taste  at  all,  no  matter  how  much  fashion 
may  sanction  the  innovation. 

A dark  red  or  green  velvet,  plush  or  felt,  is  always  rich  and 
tasteful  for  a lambrequin.  There  is  a material  to  be  had  now, 
known  as  embossed  or  depressed  plush,  which  is  quite  in  favor, 
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the  design  being  pressed  or  stamped  into  the  surface  of  the  fabric, 
ready  for  decoration.  The  cost  is  about  two  dollars  per  yard, 


and  the  width  eight  inches.  Those  who  find  sketching  difficult 
will  perhaps  welcome  this  kind  of  material,  which  comes  in  quite  . 
a variety  of  patterns.  These  designs  are  painted  either  in  lustra 
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or  in  oil  colors,  and  the  work  is  quite  simple,  requiring  very 
little  skill  as  to  execution.  I think,  however,  that  the  majority 
of  my  readers  will  prefer  to  sketch  or  stamp  their  own  designs, 
and  to  do  as  much  of  the  work  with  the  brush  as  possible,  as  there 
is  always  more  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  that  which  requires 
some  little  ingenuity  and  effort  on  our  own  part,  than  what  is 
made  ready  to  our  hand  by  the  labor  of  others.  I give  my  read- 
ers an  illustration,  which  although  simple  in  its  decoration,  is  ex- 
ceedingly pretty.  A peacock  blue  felt,  velveteen  or  plush  may  be 
used,  but  of  course  the  richer  the  fabric  the  handsomer  the  article. 
There  are,  however,  beautiful  qualities  of  velveteen  in  the  market 
now,  which  almost  equal  in  richness  the  more  costly  velvets,  and 
they  are  of  good  permanent  color  and  durability.  These  work 
easily  and  are  inexpensive,  which  will  recommend  them  to  many. 
The  lambrequin  with  drapery  is  just  now  the  leading  favorite. 

For  this  the  plain  valance  under  the  drapery,  which  is  to  be 
decorated,  may  be  of  velvet  or  velveteen,  and  the  drapery  of 
surah,  or  some  soft,  rich  material  which  will  hang  in  graceful 
folds. 

The  one  here  illustrated  is  of  deep  peacock  blue  velvet  with 
draping  of  surah  the  same  shade.  The  peacock  feather  band  is 
done  in  iridescent  painting,  as  follows : 

The  design  is  first  sketched  on  with  the  brush,  or  may  be 
stamped  across  the  valance  by  the  use  of  a perforated  pattern. 
This  done  we  proceed  to  put  on  the  color. 

Beginning  at  the  centre  or  eye  of  the  feather  we  lay  on  ivory 
black,  Antwerp  blue  and  a trifle  madder  lake,  using  the  paint 
freely  so  that  the  flakes  or  iridescent  color  will  adhere  firmly  when 
applied.  Now  with  the  palette  knife  take  up  the  iridescent  color 
marked  dark  blue,  and  cover  the  paint  generously  with  it.  It  is 
best  to  have  a large  sheet  of  paper  under  your  work,  and  after 
applying  the  color  take  up  the  fabric,  turn  it  over  and  shake 
smartly,  dislodging  the  surplus  flakes,  which  may  be  returned  to 
the  box  for  future  use.  Around  the  eye  now  paint  the  first  circle 
with  the  colors  given  above,  adding  a little  white  and  cadmium 
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Or  chrome  yellow,  to  obtain  the  blue  green  required  for  this  ring. 
Now  mix  a small  quantity  of  light  blue  and  grass  green  iridescent, 
and  apply  in  the  same  manner. 

The  next,  and  largest  circle,  is  painted  with  burnt  sienna,  cad- 
mium and  a trifle  black,  and  covered  with  terra  cotta  and  bronze 
green  iridescent. 

The  last  outside,  narrow  circle  is  painted  with  Antwerp  blue, 
ivory  black  and  cadmium,  making  a light  green.  Over  this  ap- 
ply the  light  green  and  gold  iridescent,  mixed.  The  rest  of 
feather  is  now  painted  with  same  colors,  adding  more  ivory  black 
for  a darker  green.  Over  this  apply  bronze  green  iridescent. 

My  readers  I am  sure  will  be  delighted  with  the  result,  as  the 
feather  is  so  well  imitated  with  its  natural  brilliancy  and  exquisite 
coloring.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  richness  of  this  design  when 
applied  to  velvet,  and  a lambrequin  or  table  scarf  gives  the  room 
a luxurious  appearance.  The  drapery  of  the  lambrequin  is  after- 
wards adjusted  as  shown  in  illustration,  and  the  valance  and  ends 
of  drapery  finished  with  fringe  or  ornaments.  Pompons  of  silk 
or  chenille,  or  cord  and  tassels,  may  be  substituted  for  the  bows  of 
ribbon  if  preferred.  A lambrequin  of  cardinal  or  ruby  plush 
made  in  the  same  manner,  with  a band  of  satin  instead  of 
the  iridescent  painting,  decorated  with  yellow  buttercups  and 
daisies  in  oil  colors,  or  with  pansies  of  yellow  and  deep  golden 
shades,  is  also  very  handsome.  This  may  be  finished  with  gold 
fringe  or  ornaments,  and  is  rich  and  showy.  A very  charming 
lambrequin,  or  mantel  valance,  is  made  of  pale  pink  satin,  with  a 
band  of  velvet  or  plush  of  a deeper  tint.  On  the  satin  is  massed 
branches  of  creamy  dogwood  blossoms,  and  the  finish,  crescents 
of  pale  rose  chenille.  This  lambrequin,  however,  requires  sur- 
roundings of  a like  dainty  character,  and  would  be  out  of  place 
in  many  rooms.  The  lining  for  the  valance  may  be  either  silesia, 
thin  silk  or  satine.  Let  it  be  some  soft  fabric  that  will  hang 
gracefully. 

Another  handsome  valance  is  of  upholsterer’s  satin  lined  with 
harmonizing  color,  the  centre  or  pendant  part  ornamented  with 
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silk  roses  and  leaves  of  arasene.  The  corners  looped  up  with 
bows  of  ribbon,  and  the  whole  finished  with  handsome  ball 
fringe.  The  work  runs  up  a little  way  on  to  the  shelf,  the  scarf 
being  laid  along  the  mantel  without  being  cut  or  tacked,  except 
the  draping  at  the  corners.  I would  suggest  that  the  decoration 
be  done  with  the  brush.  Let  the  scarf  be  a delicate  blue  with 

branches  of  pale  sweet  briar 
roses  thrown  across  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  effect  will  be 
charming. 

A very  handsome  lambre- 
quin fora  small  bracket  may 
be  made  of  peacock  blue 
satin,  trimmed  with  a band 
of  moleskin  plush  or  velvet. 
Set  this  band  up  about  an 
inch  and  a half  or  two  in- 
ches from  the  bottom,  and 
fringe  out  the  satin  for  a fin- 
ish. A branch  of  golden- 
rod,  or  a few  yellow  daisies 
and  buttercups,  make  a hand- 
some design,  painted  either 
with  the  brush  or  in  Ken- 
sington ; with  a butterfly  in 
iridescent,  as  if  hovering 
over  the  flowers.  A more 
simple  bracket  is  decorated 
with  merely  a band  of  fringed 
out  satin,  painted  with  a vine. 
For  this  the  feathery  clem- 
atis is  effective.  The  clock  scarf  here  given  is  in  two  shades  of 
maroon  velvet,  but  may  be  made  of  any  desirable  color.  It  is  dec- 
orated with  cherries  in  brush  painting,  the  leaves  in  Kensington 
and  the  butterflies  in  iridescent.  To  paint  the  cherries  for  mere- 
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ly  decorative  purposes  we  shall  not  require  as  many  paints  as 
would  be  used  for  the  same  design  upon  canvas,  the  object  being 
to  obtain  as  great  a brilliancy  of  color  as  possible. 

If  a terra  cotta,  maroon  or  wine-colored  velvet  is  used,  the  hue 
of  the  fabric  will  produce  much  of  the  shading.  One  would  nat- 
urally suppose  that  these  colors  would  not  harmonize  well  with 
the  design  chosen  ; on  the  contrary  the  effect  is  good. 

The  cherries  are  painted  with  vermilion  and  a very  little  mad- 
der lake,  for  the  shading  and  around  the  stems  adding  ivory 
black,  and  for  the  high  lights  a crisp  touch  of  white  and  trifle 
vermilion.  The  branch  is  painted  with  Antwerp  blue,  chrome 
yellow,  trifle  black  and  vermilion,  and  where  the  light  strikes 
the  upper  edge  with  madder  lake,  white,  and  a trifle  black. 
Afterwards  touch  here  and  there  with  the  pure  color,  cadmium 
yellow  and  orange,  using  the  point  of  brush.  This  gives  bright- 
ness and  effect.  The  cherry  stems  are  drawn  with  the  point  of 
sable  brush  No.  2,  held  nearly  upright,  making  the  lines  clear 
and  distinct.  The  leaves  are  prettiest  done  in  Kensington  with 
Antwerp  blue,  chrome  and  zinc  yellow,  and  a little  burnt  sienna 
and  ivory  black. 

Blend  the  color  on  the  fabric,  not  mixing  on  the  palette,  which 
dulls  it.  Treat  the  leaves  as  the  stems,  by  finishing  touches  of 
clear  color,  veining  some  of  them  with  cadmium  or  orange. 
The  butterflies  are  painted  in  iridescent  colors,  as  described  in 
previous  chapter. 

BANNERS  AND  BANNERETTES. 

The  wall  banners  which  have  lately  come  into  fashion,  are  a 
pleasant  relief  to  eyes  which  have  so  long  gazed  only  at  framed 
pictures,  hung  with  stately  stiffness  and  precision.  They  give  a 
bright  bit  of  color,  too,  where  it  is  so  often  needed.  Of  course, 
the  selection  of  material  with  the  make  and  finish,  decide  greatly 
the  beauty  of  the  article  in  question.  It  may  be  rich  and  yet 
simple,  as,  for  instance,  a dark  wine-colored  satin  decorated  with 
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a design  of  wild  roses  and  daisies,  mounted  upon  a plain  brass 
rod,  with  silk  cord  and  tassels,  and  finished  by  ornaments  at  the 
bottom  to  match  in  color.  The  plush  crescents  make  a hand- 
some finish,  or  the  oblong  ornament  with  a trifle  of  gold  inter- 
woven. 

A banner  may  be  made  at  far  less  expense  in  the  following 
manner : Take  a handsome  piece  of  velveteen,  in  either  dark 
myrtle  green,  prune  or  wine  color.  A design  of  water  lilies,  ap- 
ple-blossoms or  poppies  and  golden  rod,  done  in  either  Kensing- 
ton embroidery  or  painting  will  be  suitable.  Instead  of  the  more 
expensive  brass  mounting  use  a simple  round  stick  finished  at  the 
ends  by  what  are  known  as  wooden  button  molds.  Whittle 
down  the  ends  of  the  stick  until  they  can  be  inserted  into  the 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  mold.  The  banner  is  fastened  to  brass 
rings  through  which  the  stick  is  run  before  glueing  on  the 
molds.  Place  the  rings  upon  the  stick  and  glue  the  molds  firmly 
upon  the  ends.  Now  gild  the  whole  neatly.  The  rod  should  be 
longer  than  the  width  of  the  banner,  and  may  be  hung  by  satin 
ribbon  of  the  same  color,  placing  a bow  at  each  end  of  the  rod, 
or  by  a silk  cord. 

Dainty  bannerettes,  which  may  also  do  duty  as  lamp  screens, 
are  easily  made.  Standards  for  these  can  be  purchased  at  a rea- 
sonable price. 

A bannerette  of  olive  satin,  edged  with  crimson  or  maroon 
plush,  worked  or  painted  in  Kensington,  the  design  snow  balls 
or  chrysanthemums,  makes  a charming  lamp  screen. 

Little  balls  made  of  filling  silk  wound  over  two  circular  pieces 
of  cardboard  with  a hole  in  the  centre  of  the  disk,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  ball-making,  makes  a handsome  finish  for  these 
bannerettes.  Of  course  I have  given  but  general  hints,  and 
much  individual  taste  may  be  shown  in  the  making  of  these  articles. 
For  the  woman  who  takes  pleasure  in  fashioning  pretty  things, 
not  only  for  her  own  gratification,  but  the  happiness  of  others, 
there  is  a fascination  in  each  novel  way  of  beautifying  a home, 
which,  by  the  way,  should  aim  at  the  useful  as  well  as  the  orna- 
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mental.  With  the  exception  of  pictures  and  statuary  there  are 
few  things  really  worth  the  having  unless  they  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  utility  and  beauty.  Knick-knacks  for  show  only, 
which  gather  dust  and  litter  up  a room,  are  things  of  the  past. 
The  wax-work  and  hair-work,  feather-work,  leather-work  and 
multitudinous  other  work  which  so  engrossed  our  great-grand- 
mothers and  filled  their  prim  best  rooms,  are  now  sacred  by 
reason  of  their  associations.  Yet,  with  all  due  respect  to  their 
memories,  we  do  not  care  to  redeem  from  oblivion  this  style  of 
ornamentation.  Some  people  may  grumble  at  fashion’s  changes 
and  continue  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  content  with  the 
domestic  appointments  of  their  ancestors,  but  others  would  find 
such  monotony  as  distasteful  to  the  mind  as  a continuous  course  of 
crackers  and  cheese  would  be  to  the  palate.  Crackers  and  cheese 
are  all  very  good  in  their  place,  but  one  prefers  a change  of  diet 
nevertheless. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


CHRISTMAS,  NEW  YEAR,  EASTER  AND  BIRTHDAY  CARDS 
OR  SOUVENIRS. -HOW  TO  PAINT  THEM. 


[HE  custom  of  sending  cards  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  fashion,  and  a 
very  charming  and  acceptable  one,  for  many  friends 
can  be  remembered  thus,  where  regular  gifts  would 
be  out  of  the  question  and  for  the  favored  few  alone. 
It  is  not  only  an  economical  way  of  giving  pleasure, 
but  where  these  favors  are  made  by  your  own  hands 
they  are  doubly  prized,  because  your  friends  appreciate  the  fact 
that  you  have  taken  personal  trouble  in  painting  for  them.  A 
hand-painted  card  possesses  a value  far  beyond  the  lithographic 
prints  which  are  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land,  the  same  de- 
signs seen  in  every  store  and  town  until  one  tires  of  the  repeti- 
tion. Any  one  who  paints  tolerably  well  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  producing  satisfactory  results. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  foundation  for  the  work.  There  are 
cardboard  panels  to  be  had  of  such  hard,  fine  finish  as  to  require  no 
preparation  for  the  paints,  and  either  oil  or  water  colors  may  be 
used  upon  them.  These  may  be  obtained  with  beveled  edges,  in 
varied  tints  of  black,  gray,  cream,  pink,  blue,  chocolate,  maroon, 
etc.,  all  sizes  and  shapes  ; for  beside  the  ordinary  panel  there  are 
circles,  ovals,  stars,  crosses,  crescents,  etc. 

The  colored  cards  are  always  to  be  preferred  to  the  dead  white, 
as  they  give  a middle  tint  pleasanter  to  work  upon,  and  supply  a 
background  for  flowers  and  other  designs.  If,  however,  a back- 
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ground  is  desired  it  maybe  laid  on  in  much  the  same  manner  de- 
scribed in  previous  chapters,  a little  more  lightly,  however,  and 
instead  of  fingers  or  brush,  employ  a roll  of  soft  cloth,  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  stump  used  in  pastel  painting. 

The  lettering  can  be  neatly  done  with  a fine  brush,  or,  more 
easily  stilh  gilded  with  gold  paint  which  is  useful  for  many  deco- 
rative purposes. 

The  next  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  the  selection 
of  designs.  A Christmas  card  should  suggest  the  Christmas- 
tide.  The  same  with  New  Year,  Easter  or  birthday  favors  ; they 
should  always  be  in  keeping  with  the  season.  A branch  or  sprig 
of  holly  with  its  red  berries,  or  mistletoe  with  waxy  fruit,  a spray 
of  winter  jasmine,  or  any  flower  peculiar  to  the  season,  winter 
bloomers,  with  the  words  “Christmas  Greeting,”  or  “Merry 
Christmas,”  are  so  easily  made  that  one  can  remember  all  dear 
friends,  without  much  effort  or  expense  at  the  holiday  season. 
All  these  are  simple  subjects  for  Christmas  cards.  If  you  prefer 
landscapes  there  is  nothing  more  effective  than  a simple  snow 
scene,  or  a winter  sunset.  The  landscape  may  be  the  merest 
suggestion,  and  yet  effective.  A snow-covered  hill  with  roof  of 
cottage  just  showing  beyond,  the  smoke  curling  from  the  chim- 
ney ; some  straggling  pine  trees  in  the  foreground  covered  with 
snow.  This  can  be  all  done  with  a few  strokes  of  the  brush,  if 
you  aim  at  general  effect,  and  do  not  attempt  the  details  of  a 
landscape.  The  prevailing  tone  is  gray  with  a greenish  tinge, 
here  and  there  a touch  of  burnt  sienna  and  black. 

As  I have  suggested  above  there  is  no  more  suitable  decoration 
for  this  occasion  than  the  historic  holly,  with  its  dark,  glossy 
leaves  and  bright  red  berries.  We  have  Christmas  carols  in 
praise  of  it  of  earlier  date  than  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  has 
become  so  intimately  associated  with  this  festive  occasion  as  to 
make  it  especially  appropriate  for  Christmas  designs. 

Even  those  most  timid  with  the  brush  can  venture  upon  this 
subject,  it  being  exceedingly  easy  of  execution.  A black  card 
with  a half  wreath  of  holly,  partly  surrounding  a winter  scene,  is 
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exceedingly  pretty.  To  paint  the  leaves  use  zinnober  green,  raw 
sienna  and  Antwerp  blue.  Make  a dark  bluish  shade,  defining 
each  point  sharply.  They  can  be  painted  broadly  with  a full 
brush.  For  the  stems  and  branches  use  raw  umber,  ivory  black 
and  Antwerp  blue,  touching  on  the  light  at  the  upper  edge  with 
raw  umber  and  silver  white  blended.  The  lights  on  the  leaves 
may  be  put  in  with  pale  cadmium,  blue  and  white,  or  chrome 
may  be  substituted  for  the  cadmium. 

Make  the  red  berries  with  crimson  lake  and  vermilion,  shaded 
with  black.  Shade  around  to  give  an  appearance  of  rotundity, 
with  a light  touch  of  silver  white  upon  the  side  which  helps  to 
produce  this  effect.  A representation  of  snow  upon  the  leaves 
and  branches,  in  flaky  touches  of  silver  white,  may  be  added  if 
desired,  and  a sprinkling  of  diamond  dust  sometimes  produces 
charming  effects.  . 

For  Easter  cards  flowers  seem  most  appropriate.  The  white 
lily  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  Easter  flower,  although  any 
early  spring  blossom  is  suitable.  The  crocus,  jonquil,  snow 
drop,  trailing  arbutus,  are  all  good  subjects  for  Easter  decoration. 
A very  handsome  design  is  painted  upon  a blue-tinted  ground, 
which  suggests  sky.  The  color  may  be  deepened  at  the  bottom, 
growing  gradually  lighter  until  it  merges  into  the  pale  tint  of  the 
card  itself.  Upon  this  is  arranged  a few  white  lily  stalks,  natu- 
rally, as  they  would  look  growing.  In  one  corner  are  the  words 
of  Easter  greeting  in  blue  and  gold.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
have  the  lettering  correctly  and  neatly  done.  This  has  much  to 
do  with  the  beauty  of  your  card.  A pale  pink  card  with  snow 
drops  and  crocuses,  with  an  inscription  in  crimson  and  gold,  is 
also  in  excellent  taste. 

Butterflies  are  very  suitable  for  Easter  cards,  being  emblem- 
atical of  resurrection.  A rustic  cross,  painted  to  look  like  the 
gnarled  branch  of  an  old  tree  with  mossy  lichens,  is  relieved  by 
a bright  butterfly,  and  inscription  in  gold  lettering.  Birthday 
cards  call  for  something  a little  more  elaborate,  perhaps.  For 
these  take  a light,  yet  firm,  pasteboard  — the  kind  used  for  cheap 
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blank-book  covers  is  best.  Cut  from  this  two  panels,  the  same 
size,  and  cover  neatly  with  satin.  Very  stiff  mucilage  must  be 
used  to  gum  this  to  the  board.  Cut  the  satin  large  enough  to 
fold  over  the  edge  and  gum  neatly  to  the  back.  A heavy  ribbon 
of  the  same  color,  fringed  out  and  gufnmed  between,  or  the  satin 
fringed  and  doubled,  may  be  used  as  a finish.  But  a still  easier 
and  newer  way  is  to  take  two  oblong  pieces  of  satin  with  a light 
pasteboard  between  ; stitch  them  neatly  on  a sewing  machine, 
with  silk  of  the  same  color,  allowing  a margin  to  fringe  out  after- 
ward. If  light,  delicate  shades  are  used,  rub  freely  on  the  back 
with  magnesia  before  joining. 

If  you  take  your  cards  when  finished  to  a shoemaker,  he  will 
insert  little  brass  eyelets,  through  which  cord  or  ribbon  can  be 
run,  or  the  cord  may  be  gummed  between  the  cards  before  put- 
ting them  together. 

Fancy  cards  may  be  made  in  star,  heart  or  cross  shapes,  varied 
indefinitely,  but  it  requires  a neat  and  skillful  hand  to  do  such 
nice  work  without  bungling. 

Birthday  souvenirs  are  undoubtedly  more  acceptable  when 
made  for  use  as  well  as  ornament.  Cards  and  scent  sachets , 
handkerchief  and  glove  cases  may  be  combined  in  this  way  very 
sensibly.  A very  pretty  fancy  is  to  cover  the  sachets  with  what 
is  known  as  Bolton  gauze,  a fairy-like  gossamer  fabric  which 
may  be  simply  tinted  with  some  dainty,  delicate  design.  For 
this  the  moist  water  colors,  or  tapestry  colors,  are  better,  al- 
though bronze  paints  may  be  used  with  good  effect.  A sachet  of 
rose-colored  satin  covered  with  this  gauze,  decorated  with  a spray 
of  wild  roses  or  apple-blossoms,  or  pale  blue  satin  with  daisies 
and  forget-me-nots,  a corn-color  with  design  of  violets  in  delicate 
shades  of  lilac,  are  all  charming  for  this  gauze  covering.  It  is 
also  a pretty  conceit  to  perfume  the  sachets  with  the  odor  of  one 
of  the  flowers  in  the  design  ; thus  rose  or  violet  jasmine,  or  lily 
of  the  valley,  may  have  its  corresponding  perfume.  Hints  for 
designs  may  also  be  found  in  Chapter  7,  under  the  heading 
“ Hat  Marks  rnd  Linings.” 
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Plush  panels  are  also  suitable  as  birthday  souvenirs.  A large 
and  nearly  square  wood  panel  covered  with  velvet  or  plush,  upon 
which  is  fastened  the  photograph  of  the  giver,  or  partly  sur- 
rounded by  a wreath  of  clematis,  holly  or  trumpet  vines,  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  card  and  gift.  Fasten  the  photograph  to 
the  panel  by  means  of  the  ornamental  brass  or  silver-headed 
tacks  used  for  upholstering  purposes.  The  oval-shaped  picture 
is  best  for  this  purpose.  The  card  is  slipped  under  the  head  of 
the  tacks  which  hold  it  firmly  in  place. 

Another  pretty  novelty  is  a case  made  of  plush  or  velvet, 
folded  like  a book.  It  must  be  lined  and  wadded  and  contain 
two  pockets,  which  open  at  the  outer  edge,  to  hold  photographs. 
Paint  some  pretty  design,  both  outside  and  in,  and  tie  with  bows 
of  satin  ribbon.  A case  for  postal  cards  can  be  made  and  orna- 
mented in  a similar  manner. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  HOLIDAY  OR  BIRTHDAY  GIFTS. 


the  Christmas  season  approaches,  the  popular  in- 
terest  turns  in  that  direction,  and  heart  and  mind 
* are  filled  with  the  thought  of  that  happy  occasion, 
with  its  gifts,  intended  to  remind  us  of  that  greatest 
and  best  of  all  gifts,  a Saviour.  There  is  a certain 
TJ  fashion,  even  about  Christmas  presents,  which  has 
grown  to  be  world-wide,  as  far  reaching,  in  fact,  as 
the  Christian  religion,  which  it  symbolizes.  And, 
as  annually  the  question  presents  itself,  what  shall  I choose  for 
friends  and  dear  ones  this  year,  I attempt  an  answer  to  the  ofttimes 
puzzling  problem.  Innumerable  are  the  uses  to  which  the  brush 
may  be  put,  when  Christmas  gifts  are  the  question.  Inexpensive 
and  yet  elegant  presents  can  be  fashioned,  often  more  welcome  to 


friends  than  the  costly  articles  from  the  fancy  stores  or  bazars, 
which  place  the  recipient  under  a painful  sense  of  obligation,  es- 
pecially if  the  purse  of  the  giver  is  not  a well-filled  one,  and  she 
has  perhaps  denied  herself  necessary  articles,  in  order  to  the  ex- 
penditure. 


Nay,  let  it  be  something  dear  readers,  which  your  own  brain 
has  devised,  or  your  own  hands  fashioned,  of  far  greater  value  to 
your  friends,  than  if  you  had  simply  bought  them  presents, 
without  that  personal  care-taking  attendant  upon  your  own  ef- 
fort. Many  a home  might  be  brightened  by  an  interchange  of 
yseful  as  well  as  beautiful  gifts. 
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Those  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  use  the  brush  in  their  ex- 
pression of  Christmas  cheer,  will  gladly  welcome  the  numerous 
pretty  articles  for  home  decoration,  which  ingenuity  has  devised. 

The  subjects  already  given  in  previous  chapters  with  those 
added  in  this,  will  answer  every  purpose.  One  never  finds  any 
difficulty  in  devising  some  pretty  gift  for  a lady  friend,  in  the  line 
of  fancy  work,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  selection  of  gifts  for  the 
sterner  sex,  there  is  doubt  and  bewilderment.  A correspondent 
asks,  “ What  can  I do  for  a gentleman  in  decorative  painting? 
Toilet  sets,  tidies  and  cushions  are  altogether  unsuitable  — too 
ladyfied,  in  fact  — and  yet  I want  to  paint  something  for  a gift.” 

Let  us  see  : Certain  needs  call  for  particular  articles  that  will 
doubtless  prove  acceptable.  A shaving-case  is  a most  conven- 
ient article  for  the  gentleman  who  uses  a razor,  and  can  be  made 
in  so  many  pretty  ways  and  shapes. 

The  present  fancy  for  imitating  musical  instruments  in  shape, 
suggests  several  novel  designs.  A banjo,  violin  or  tambourine, 
can  be  chosen  as  a pattern. 

Cut  the  shape  desired  out  of  heavy  pasteboard,  and  cover  neat- 
ly with  velvet  or  satin.  Of  course  two  pieces  will  be  required  of 
the  same  size.  These  are  neatly  lined  with  a contrasting  color, 
and  the  shaving  paper  is  pinked  around  the  edge  and  fastened 
between  the  covers.  One,  or  both,  sides  can  be  handsomely  dec- 
orated, as  also  the  ends  of  the  full  ribbon  bow  with  which  it  is 
finished.  Put  also  a loop  of  ribbon  to  hang  the  case  upon  the 
wall.  The  initials  in  gilt  or  fancy  painting  may  be  added  if  de- 
sired. 

A collar  and  cuff  box  combined,  is  another  suitable  gift  for  a 
gentleman  who  likes  his  room  ornamented  with  pretty,  as  well 
as  useful  articles. 

For  this,  cover  a square  box  with  any  rich  material  suitable 
for  painting.  The  sides,  front  and  top  of  box  may  be  orna- 
mented in  graceful  designs.  Line  the  inside  with  a contrasting 
or  harmonizing  shade  of  satin,  which  may  be  either  plain  or 
quilted,  Coyer  also  and  line  an  ordinary  round  collar  box  with 
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plain  satin,  the  same  shade  as  the  lining,  and  fasten  securely  into 
the  bottom  of  the  square  box.  This  receives  the  cuffs,  while  the 
collars  are  arranged  around  it.  The  initials  in  decorative  letters 
on  a ribbon  fastened  inside  the  cover,  contributes  still  more  to  the 
beauty  of  this  elegant  gift. 

A catch-all,  or  scrap  pocket  for  the  library,  is  a very  suitable 
gift  for  a gentleman  friend.  It  is  to  hang  near  the  table  or  desk, 
and  is  u useful  as  well  as  ornamental,”  a fact  which  will  com- 
mend it  to  the  recipient,  for  men  generally  look  with  scorn  upon 
the  purely  ornamental  in  art  decoration,  and  that  which  we 
women  value  in  the  way  of  home  embellishment  they  consider 
worthless,  unless  of  some  real  practical  use. 

Never  until  of  late  have  fans  been  put  to  other  than  their  orig- 
inal use,  and  thus  made  to  do  duty  in  the  ornamentation  of  home. 
The  fan  wall  pocket,  panel  and  screen  decoration,  in  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  design  has  lost  none  of  its  popularity,  as  nov- 
elties generally  do  after  a season  or  two.  A very  pretty  scrap 
pocket  or  catch-all  may  be  constructed  from  two  ordinary  palm- 
leaf  fans,  covered  with  velvet  or  plush,  and  lined  with  satin 
or  silesia.  Plaited  fans  of  satin  are  inserted  at  the  sides  which 
form  the  pocket,  and  the  handles  are  gilded  and  decorated  with 
bows  of  ribbon.  A silk  cord  borders  the  edges,  and  is  also 
sewed  at  the  back  to  suspend  the  pocket.  The  front  is  decorated 
with  Kensington  painting.  A very  pretty  combination  is  had  by 
using  golden  olive  plush  or  velvet,  lined  with  salmon  pink,  and 
finished  with  bows  of  the  same.  The  decoration  may  be  a de- 
sign of  roses  in  the  same  salmon  pink  tint,  with  leaves  in  varied 
olive  shades. 

A more  simple  library  bag  may  be  made  of  a 10-inch  square 
of  satin,  edged  by  a band  of  plush.  A plain  square  of  silk,  the 
same  size  of  the  front  piece,  forms  the  back  of  the  bag,  which 
may  be  lined  with  silk  or  satin.  It  is  slightly  gathered  at  the 
top  upon  whalebones,  and  hung  by  ribbon  or  cord,  like  a wall 
panel  or  banner.  A row  of  fringe,  or  ornaments  at  the  lower 
edge,  is  a pretty  finish.  The  square  for  front  is  of  old  gold  satin, 
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and  the  plush  border  of  a turquoise  or  porcelain  blue.  On  the 
satin  is  painted  forget-me-nots,  described  in  Chapter  7,  and  if  the 
recipient  is  a confirmed  bachelor,  that  significant  blossom  known 

as  bachelor’s  button,  may  be 
added  with  good  effect. 

The  banner  letter-case  is  a 
simple  illustration  of  another 
gift  suited  to  the  wants  of  a 
literary  friend.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  describe  it, 
as  any  one  who  has  ever 
made  a toilet-case  or  needle- 
book  will  know  how  to  put 
it  together.  This  receptacle 
for  cards,  letters,  etc.,  with 
scrap  pocket  at  the  back,  is 
prettiest  made  of  peacock 
blue  velvet  or  plush,  deco- 
rated with  some  simple  de- 
sign in  Kensington  painting 
or  embroidery.  Wild  roses, 
apple-blossoms,  or  daisies 
and  grasses,  as  shown  in  il- 
lustration. In  painting  upon 
plush  that  with  a close  nap  should  be  chosen  for  the  work,  and 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  mat  down  the  nap.  The  paint  is  not 
laid  on  so  heavily  as  upon  the  velvet,  and  is  worked  lightly,  and 
more  upon  the  surface.  The  grasses  may  be  of  varied  shades  of 
green,  with  touches  of  yellow  ochre  and  burnt  sienna. 

Beside  the  above  there  are  hat  marks  and  linings,  which  can 
be  most  beautifully  decorated  in  hand  painting.  These  were 
fully  described  in  Chapter  7. 

A handsome  sofa  cushion  is  always  an  acceptable  gift,  and  will 
serve  to  brighten  the  dullest  of  parlors. 

For  the  cover,  use  either  a square  or  an  oblong  piece  of  satin, 
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velvet  or  plush,  or  two  of  these  materials  may  be  combined  with 
good  effect.  The  oblong  pillow  is  perhaps  a little  newer  and 
less  stiff'  than  the  square,  although  the  latter  has  always  been  a 
general  favorite.  Plush  and  satin,  or  velvet  and  satin,  of  either 
contrasting  or  harmonizing  colors,  makes  a handsome  combina- 
tion for  the  square  pillow,  cut  diagonally  through  the  centre,  one 
color  being  used  for  one  half  and  one  for  the  other.  As  many 
find  the  satin  easiest  to  paint  upon,  that  half  can  be  decorated 
and  the  other  left  plain,  or  vice  versa , as  suits  the  fancy.  Either 
turquoise  or  peacock  blue  makes  a rich  cushion,  and  may  be 
painted  after  the  daisy  design  in  Chapter  2. 

I would  add  to  this  golden-rod,  painted  as  follows  : Sketch  in 
the  design  lightly,  painting  the  stems  with  burnt  sienna,  zinnober 
green  and  silver  white.  As  they  are  slight  paint  them  in  fine 
lines.  A sable  rigger  No.  3 is  good  for  this  purpose.  The  pal- 
ette for  the  golden  plumes  is  silver  white,  zinc  yellow,  chrome 
yellow,  cadmium  orange,  or,  chrome  yellow  and  vermilion  may 
be  substituted  for  cadmium  orange.  An  old  bristle  brush, 
small  size,  say  No.  r or  2,  cut  off  square,  leaving  only  a stub, 
is  best  for  this  work.  With  this  dot  on  white  and  zinc  yellow  at 
the  top,  then  chrome  yellow  and  a very  little  vermilion,  (or  the 
cadmium  orange,)  adding  a few  touches  of  burnt  sienna.  Now, 
with  your  rigger  draw  a fine  line  from  the  point  of  the  flower 
plume  underneath  to  the  main  stem.  Touch  on  the  color  lightly, 
not  mixing,  which  dulls  its  brilliancy.  A few  long  spears  of 
grass  with  feathery  heads,  dotted  in  very  lightly  with  zinnober 
green  and  zinc  yellow,  add  to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  design. 
The  chair-bolster  or  head-rest  which  now  threatens  to  supplant 
the  much-abused  tidy,  is  another  very  acceptable  birthday  or 
Christmas  gift.  It  is  not  only  a very  handsome  addition  to  an 
already  comfortable  chair,  but  when  used  with  the  rattan  furni- 
ture so  much  in  vogue,  is  conducive  of  comfort  as  well  as  beauty. 
Hung  to  the  chair  with  ribbon  or  cord,  its  own  weight  keeps  it 
in  place  without  the  use  of  troublesome  pins,  or  other  torturing 
devices  to  secure  it.  Avery  handsome  one  is  shown  in  our  illus- 
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tration.  It  is  of  rich  blue  satin  sheeting,  that  with  lustrous  sur** 
face,  and  soft  raw  silk  back,  a beautiful  and  durable  fabric  for 

decorative  purposes.  The 
decoration  is  a half  wreath 
or  spray  of  the  English 
Christmas  rose,  better 
known  as  hellebore  blos- 
som, a large  white  flower 
with  pinkish  tinge,  some- 
what similar  in  shape  to 
our  native  wild  rose.  The 
palette  for  apple-blossoms 
given  in  Chapter  7 will 
be  correct  for  this*  de- 
sign. 

Embroidery  is  prefera- 
ble perhaps  to  painting 
for  this  purpose,  although 
the  painting  will  stand 
greater  “ wear  and  tear” 
than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  a pretty  conceit  to  decorate 
the  bows,  or  loops  of  ribbon,  with  which  the  corners  of  cushion 
are  finished  with  what  is  known  as  l iocade,  crystalline  or  iri- 
descent coloring  described  in  Chaptei  11. 

This  pretty  head-rest  is  hung  to  the  chair  back  by  means  of  two 
heavy  bands  of  satin  ribbon.  Gold,  and  blue  combined  for  the 
looping  and  bows,  makes  a tasty  finish. 

Amongst  other  pretty  gifts  are  many  new  articles  in  Terraline 
ware,  or  art  pottery,  in  the  shape  of  vases,  plaques,  jars,  money 
jugs,  umbrella  stands,  picture  frames,  etc.,  etc.  Of  late,  ways 
have  been  devised  of  imitating  these  rather  expensive  articles, 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  scope  for  ingenuity  and  deft  work- 
manship at  home.  If  one  has  ample  means  to  buy  these  pretty 
things  and  paint  them,  they  may  be  satisfied  to  do  so,  but  even 
in  this  case  there  is  with  many  a keen  pleasure  in  originating 
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and  modeling  their  own  designs.  Some  ladies  ornament  the 
plain  pottery  very  handsomely  by  using  nothing  more  than  ordi- 
nary glaziers’  putty.  Out  of  this  the  flowers  are  modeled,  and 
afterwards  painted  in  their  natural  colors. 


Our  next  chapter  gives  directions  for  modeling  in  gutta  percha, 
which  is  an  easier  method,  and  requires  none  of  the  sculptor’s  or 
artist’s  genius  ; all  that  is  needed  being  patience  and  some  taste 
for  the  work,  with  a little  knowledge  of  coloring. 
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Among  other  pretty  trifles  are  mats  made  of  felt  with  borders 
painted  in  Kensington.  Daisies,  golden-rod,  poppies  and  grasses 
are  amongst  the  favorite  designs.  A very  pretty  one  is  of  blue 
felt,  with  a conventional  border  either  worked  in  crewels  or  paint- 
ed in  Kensington. 

A very  handsome  yet  inexpensive  table  scarf  is  made  of  green 
felt,  a dark  shade,  about  five-eighths  of  a yard  in  width,  simply 
pinked  on  the  edges,  with  a border  of  silk  patchwork,  about  a 
quarter  of  a yard  deep  at  each  end.  The  felt  is  cut  up  for  a 
fringe. 

A convenient  letter  rack  is  made  by  covering  a square  of  paste- 
board with  either  plush,  satin  or  cretonne.  Embroidered  or 
painted  straps,  to  resemble  a pair  of  suspenders,  are  fastened  firm- 
ly to  the  top  of  the  board,  then  passed  through  the  slits  made  for 
the  purpose  near  its  lower  edge.  These  ends  of  the  straps  are 
nicely  finished  and  left  hanging,  and  the  rack  suspended  by  a 
loop  at  the  back. 

A novel  thermometer  holder  is  shaped  like  a dustpan,  covered 
with  velvet  or  jfliish,  and  decorated  with  Kensington  and  irides- 
cent or  brocade.  A bow  finishes  the  handles. 

The  rolling-pin  key  rack  shown  in  our  illustration  may  have 
ceased  to  be  a novelty,  but  it  is  still  attractive  and  useful,  and 
there  are  many  of  our  readers  at  the  far  West,  or  in  the  more 
thinly-settled  districts  of  the  country,  to  whom  it  is  new  and 
pretty.  This  key  rack  can  be  purchased  in  white  wood  for  a 
trifling  sum,  or  covered  with  plush  or  velvet;  or  the  plain  ones 
may  be  gilded,  bronzed,  painted  or  covered  at  home  to  suit  indi- 
vidual fancy.  They  may  be  decorated  with  any  pretty,  graceful 
design.  If  for  a Christmas  gift,  gilded  and  decorated  with  holly, 
they  are  most  appropriate  to  the  season  ; a motto  may  also  be 
added  if  desired.  The  design  of  water  lilies  and  rushes  is  easily 
executed,  and  makes  a pretty  wall  decoration. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


USEFUL  HINTS  IN  CONCLUSION.- PAINTING  BACK- 
GROUNDS. - MODELING  IN  RELIEF.- PUZ- 
ZLING QUERIES  ANSWERED. 


§^HR§T  is  asked  repeatedly,  u What  must  I do  to  obtain  a good 
perspective?”  As  if  there  was  some  secret  process  of 
(SM0  coloring  which  would  bring  about  this  result.  It  is  true 
that  aerial  perspective  depends  upon  the  proper  modula- 
V.  tion  of  color  in  a very  great  degree,  and  these  atmospher- 
ic effects  are  imitated  successfully  by  the  right  adtnixture 
of  tints,  and  the  knowledge  of  applying  them.  Of  course,  distant 
objects  are  not  as  brilliantly  colored  as  those  nearer,  and  their  shad- 
ing more  indistinct ; while  seen  through  an  atmosphere  affected 
by  certain  laws  of  light  they  assume  a different  hue.  Some- 
times a bluish  tone  is  given  by  the  atmosphere  to  distant  objects, 
such  as  mountains,  foliage,  etc.  This  is  imitated  by  mixing  a 
trifle  cobalt  and  white,  and  going  over  these  parts  of  the  land- 
scape. But  supposing  the  object  to  be  originally  yellow,  what 
we  have  learned  in  our  earlier  lessons  upon  coloring,  would  show 
that  the  combination  of  blue  and  yellow  would  produce  green,  so 
that  the  yellow  objects  would  assume  this  tone  ; whereas  if  red,  a 
violet  hue  would  be  given  them.  Nature  presents  ever  varying 
aspects,  so  that  observation  and  experience  alone  enable  the  artist 
to  copy  them  faithfully.  We  have  often  noticed  a distant  land- 
scape subdued  in  its  brightness  by  the  interposition  of  an  atmos- 
phere charged  with  vapor,  which  has  imparted  to  it  a cooler, 
grayish  tone.  All  these  things  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
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in  the  execution  of  a picture.  “A  thorough  knowledge  of  per- 
spective,” says  a writer  upon  art  “ is  a sine  qua  non , or  indispen- 
sable condition  to  the  painter  or  designer.”  In  spite  of  this 
many  seem  to  consider  it  of  little  importance,  and  think  a knowl- 
edge of  paints  by  name,  and  directions  for  mixing  them,  all  that 
is  necessary  to  make  an  artist.  To  all  those  who  aim  at  really 
good  work,  I would  advise  the  study  of  perspective.  There  are 
many  good  works  upon  this  subject  to  be  found  in  our  libraries, 
or  issued  in  cheap  form  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  art  of  flower  painting  is  the  best  practice  for  the  beginner, 
and  much  may  be  learned  of  perspective  by  a careful  study  of 
these  simpler  forms  of  nature.  Their  exquisite  coloring  and 
graceful  beauty  make  them  fitting  subjects  for  pictures  ; in  many 
respects  as  desirable  as  the  more  difficult  landscape  or  figure  paint- 
ing. Indeed,  this  branch  of  art  is  meeting  with  much  greater  ap- 
preciation than  ever  before.  Once  it  was  confined  merely  to  the 
work  of  the  needle,  without  any  real  attempt  to  imitate  nature  ; 
but  as  the  effects  sought  after  are  really  the  work  of  the  palette  and 
brush,  or  belong  more  properly  to  them,  it  can  be  much  better 
accomplished  by  their  means.  So,  instead  of  cultivating  this 
branch  of  art  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  fancy  articles  alone, 
let  us  go  further  and  make  it  a stepping  stone  to  something  higher 
in  the  way  of  art. 

Some  one  has  well  said  that  as  nature  is  never  in  a hurry, 
neither  should  we  be  in  imitating  her,  and  that  she  will  teach  us 
everything  when  we  have  learned  to  observe  her  well.  But  while 
I recornmend  the  study  of  nature,  and  also  insist  that  she  is  the 
best  of  guides,  I do  not  underrate  the  value  of  other  helps. 
Many  teachers  do  not  offer  any  alternative,  but  adhere  firmly  to 
the  copying  of  nature  alone.  To  this  I object  for  several  reasons, 
believing  such  a system  has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  merits. 
There  may  be  many  able  to  take  a painted  study  or  chromo  and 
learn  to  copy  it  nicely,  who  would  utterly  fail  in  an  attempt  to 
produce  a picture  from  nature.  There  is,  I am  well  aware,  a 
great  hue  and  cry  against  copying.  u Do  not  be  content  to  be  a 
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copyist”  affirm  our  teachers,  and  wisely  too.  To  rest  satisfied 
with  that  attainment  alone  would  be  injudicious.  But  who  will 
maintain  that  a person  who  can  take  a good  study  and  reproduce 
it  faithfully,  is  not  well  on  the  road  to  something  better  and  per- 
haps original  ? Who  could  follow  carefully  the  work  of  a master 
hand  without  acquiring  a better  knowledge  of  the  art  that  gave 
birth  to  that  work?  Every  really  good  pattern  faithfully  copied  is 
a lesson,  and  the  better  our  models  chosen,  the  more  satisfactory 
the  progress.  It  will  therefore  pay  you  better  to  obtain  good 
studies  than  to  copy  inferior  work  or  that  of  doubtful  merit. 

I have  before  suggested  academy  board  or  sketching  canvas  as 
good  material  upon  which  to  practice.  The  latter  will,  I think, 
as  a general  rule,  give  the  best  satisfaction.  It  is  pleasant  to  use 
and  easily  handled.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  mount  it  upon  a 
stretcher,  tack  it  upon  a light  board. 

In  painting  do  not  be  afraid  to  use  plenty  of  color,  as  it  is 
quite  easy  to  tone  down  your  work  if  too  strong,  much  more  so 
than  to  strengthen  weak  and  washy  efforts  afterwards. 

Take  your  paint  up  on  your  palette  knife  and  compare  fre- 
quently with  your  pattern  to  see  if  you  have  the  requisite  tint. 

Easy  studies  for  practice  will  be  found  in  some  of  our  simplest 
flowers  ; as  for  instance  the  daisy,  single  rose,  dogwood,  butter- 
cup, single  poppy,  etc.  An  artist  when  grouping  flowers  will 
arrange  them  with  an  eye  to  perspective,  and  both  the  sketching 
and  the  coloring  will  favor  that  purpose. 

A lady  upon  examining  a study  of  flowers  in  which  particular 
attention  had  been  given  to  these  points,  exclaimed:  “Why, 
those  flowers  stand  right  out , they  do  n’t  look  as  if  they  were 
painted  all  on  the  same  flat  surface.”  Now  that  is  exactly  the 
effect  we  wish  to  obtain,  and  this  is  to  be  had  only  by  right  shad- 
ing. Flowers  in  the  foreground  should  be  brighter  and  more 
prominent,  while  those  back  should  be  duller  in  tone,  with  some- 
times a grayish  tinge.  This  gray  tone  may  be  given  to  them  by 
using  ivory  black,  silver  white,  pale  cadmium  and  a trifle  madder 
lake. 
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I have  already  given  directions  for  mixing  different  shades  of 
green.  Antwerp  blue,  white  and  cadmium  may  be  used  for  a 
local  tint  for  green  leaves. 

Remember  that  the  leaves  are  some  of  them  in  a warm,  some 
in  a cold  light,  and  should  be  painted  accordingly.  Like  the 
flowers  themselves,  those  in  the  foreground  should  be  brighter  in 
tone,  those  in  the  distance  made  duller  with  ivory  black  and  burnt 
sienna;  for  the  high  lights,  that  is,  where  the  light ‘strikes  the 
leaf  directly,  using  a grayish  tone,  as  described  for  flowers. 
For  the  veining  of  the  leaves  you  will  need  a fine  brush,  held  in 
a nearly  upright  position.  For  shading,  raw  umber  and  burnt 
sienna  may  be  used.  For  the  hard  wood  branches,  burnt  sienna, 
ivory  black  and  a touch  of  vermilion. 

When  you  wish  to  make  a fine  line,  you  may  sometimes  find  it 
necessary  to  thin  your  paint  with  oil.  If  your  subject  is  to  be 
painted  on  canvas  instead  of  a plaque,  be  sure  to  oil  it  out  well 
before  commencing  work,  that  is  to  say,  rub  in  well  with  linseed 
oil.  This  can  be  done  either  with  a soft  rag,  an  old  silk  hand- 
kerchief is  good,  or  with  the  fingers.  I prefer  the  latter.  You 
will  find  that  the  paint  will  then  take  hold  much  better,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  repeat  this  process  after  each  drying. 

It  is  best  to  buy  your  canvas  prepared  for  use.  That  already 
primed  with  pale  drab  is  best.  It  is  a matter  of  individual  opin- 
ion how  many  paintings  are  necessary,  Some  begin  a picture  at 
once,  laying  in  the  sky  tint,  etc.,  whereas  others  lay  on  a first  or 
dead  coloring,  a second  and  a third  painting  before  the  picture 
reaches  completion.  I generally  sketch  my  design  first  with  a 
soft  drawing  pencil  or  charcoal,  then  fix  it  with  a preparation 
known  as  “ fixative,”  or  if  this  is  not  to  be  had,  a liflle  milk 
may  be  floated  over  the  canvas  and  drained  off,  which  sets  the 
drawing  so  that  it  will  not  rub  out. 

BACKGROUNDS. 

As  the  same  flowers  present  an  entirely  different  aspect  when 
viewed  before  different  backgrounds,  it  is  important  to  make 
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choice  of  a ground  that  will  accord  with  the  subject  in  hand. 
There  are  few  colors  with  which  a warm  gray  ground  will  not 
harmonize  well.  This  may  be  made  with  silver  white,  raw  um- 
ber, yellow  ochre,  ivory  black  and  the  least  trifle  madder  lake. 
The  panel  may  be  darkened  below  by  adding  madder  or  bone 
brown  if  desired.  It  is  generally  easier  to  lay  on  the  background 
first,  afterwards  sketching  in  the  design,  although  some  experi- 
ence a difficulty  here.  If  that  is  the  case  sketch  in  your  design 
first. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  grounds  for  most  subjects  is  that 
which  represents  a sky  with  aerial  or  atmospheric  effects.  To 
set  your  palette  for  this  you  will  place  at  the  right-hand  side  a 
good  quantity  of  silver  white,  a trifle  light  cadmium  or  zinc  yel- 
low, (the  zinc  yellow  is  an  inexpensive  color,  and  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  cadmium,)  a little  madder  lake  and  ivory  black.  Under 
your  white  now  place  a bit  of  Antwerp  blue,  and  smear  together 
until  you  have  several  shades  ; now  mix  in  with  this  your  mad- 
der lake  and  ivory  black.  Use  but  a trifle  of  each,  just  enough 
to  take  away  the  crudeness  of  the  blue,  and  as  artists  say,  give 
tone  to  your  coloring.  Now  put  out  on  your  palette  some  burnt 
sienna  and  raw  umber,  which  must  be  used  in  the  deepest  accents, 
that  is  to  say,  you  must  not  paint  your  ground  one  smooth  regu- 
lar tone,  but  must  vary  it.  Begin  by  laying  on  the  lightest  shade 
of  blue  at  the  very  top  of  the  panel,  deepening  as  you  go  down, 
and  finally  adding  the  two  last-mentioned  colors.  For  this  work 
you  will  need  good-sized  flat  bristle  brushes.  Lay  on  your  paint 
quite  heavily,  and  work  towards  the  bottom,  taking  short,  firm 
strokes  or  dabs.  In  putting  in  a background  I sometimes  use  my 
fingers  instead  of  the  brush  to  rub  in  the  paint,  and  in  this  way 
get  a softer,  more  pleasing  effect.  Or  sometimes  it  may  be  as 
well  to  lay  the  paint  on  very  heavily  and  afterwards  scrape  down 
with  the  palette  knife.  If  the  brush  is  used  exclusively,  paint 
irregularly  or  loosely.  It  is  well  to  change  your  brushes  when 
going  from  one  tint  to  another,  which  is  easier  than  stopping  to 
clean  them  each  time.  Take  care,  however,  to  so  blend  the  dif- 
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ferent  tones  that  they  will  seem  to  melt  one  into  the  other,  leaving 
no  rough  edges  or  outlines.  Use  the  burnt  sienna  and  raw  um- 
ber freely  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  panel.  If  so  desired, 
you  can,  by  blending  in  white  with  the  blue  at  top,  produce  an 
effect  as  of  clouds.  Be  careful  in  doing  this  not  to  lose  the  local 
sky  tint.  If  you  do  not  succeed  at  the  first  trial,  you  can  easily 
remove  the  paint  by  dipping  a soft  linen  rag  in  linseed  oil  and 
rubbing  over  the  surface  of  your  panel. 

It  is  excellent  practice  for  the  beginner  in  oil  painting  to  try 
laying  on  different  grounds,  and  combining  colors,  in  the  way 
mentioned  in  preceding  chapters.  In  painting  backgrounds 
large  bristle  brushes  are  necessary,  and  the  color  should  be  laid 
on  freely. 

A golden  ground,  shading  into  orange  and  brown,  is  effective 
for  some  subjects.  This  may  be  painted  with  chrome  yellow,  or 
cadmium,  silver  white  and  a trifle  ivory  black  ; for  the  orange 
tone,  chrome  orange,  or  orange  cadmium,  with  yellow  ochre  and 
burnt  sienna,  with  burnt  umber  in  the  deeper  accents.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  lay  on  the  local  tint  of  your  flowers  before  the  back- 
ground is  dry,  so  that  their  edges  may  be  blended  in  with  it,  or 
softened  where  they  come  against  it,  as  already  described  in  a 
previous  chapter.  For  this  reason  it  is  generally  advisable  to  lay 
on  the  first  painting  only  so  far  as  you  can  finish  up  at  one  sit- 
ting. In  this  way  the  tints  may  be  united  and  softened  into  each 
other,  so  that  there  will  be  no  harsh  outlines.  Shadows  should 
be  painted  thinly  and  lights  heavily.  To  obtain  brilliancy  of 
color,  the  first,  or  under  painting,  should  be  as  transparent  as  possi- 
ble. For  this  thin  well  your  paint  with  either  oil,  megilp  or  Rober- 
son’s medium.  The  latter  will  be  found  the  easiest  to  handle, 
especially  by  the  beginner,  and  produces  excellent  results. 
Sometimes  a picture  may  be  made  warmer  in  tone  by  what  is 
known  as  glazing.  This  is  done  by  rubbing  the  whole  surface 
with  some  transparent  color  thinned  with  oil,  as  yellow  ochre, 
madder  lake,  etc.  Let  the  painting  dry  thoroughly  before  this  is 
done. 
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A dark  green  ground  suggesting  water,  is  excellent  for  pond 
lilies  or  other  water  plants.  This  is  painted  with  silver  white, 
burnt  sienna,  Antwerp  blue,  cadmium,  terre  vert  and  ivory- 
black.  For  the  shadows  raw  umber  and  a trifle  madder  brown. 
The  suggestion  of  a well-known  artist  that  the  background  should 
be  managed  so  as  not  to  attract  too  much  attention,  is  a good 
one,  as  the  principal  interest  should  be  centered  in  your  subject. 

MODELING  IN  RELIEF. 

The  method  of  decorating  plain  pottery,  in  imitation  of  the 
more  costly  terraline  or  barbotine  ware  is  simple.  Clay,  putty 
and  gutta  percha  are  all  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  latter  will 
doubtless  give  the  best  satisfaction  to  the  amateur  worker.  The 
gutta  percha  can  be  procured  in  sheets  at  a very  moderate  price. 
This,  with  a pair  of  sharp  scissors,  some  leaf  molds,  such  as 
are  used  for  wax  flower  work,  a few  camel  hair  brushes,  the 
ordinary  sables,  different  sizes,  with  fine  and  coarse  copper  wire, 
a small  pair  of  pliers,  and  a bottle  of  glaze  or  enamel. 

The  gutta  percha  is  softened  by  dipping  quickly  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  then  stretched  or  molded  by  the  fingers  until  sufficiently 
thin  and  smooth.  While  thus  soft  and  pliable  it  is  applied  to  the 
vase  or  other  article  to  be  decorated. 

The  leaves  are  made  by  pressing  the  molds  upon  the  surface 
of  the  soft  gutta  percha  and  immediately  cutting  them  out,  then 
shaping  them  with  the  fingers.  Those  familiar  with  wax  flower 
making  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  molding  in  relief.  Each 
petal  is  cut  and  molded  in  the  same  way,  and  the  stems,  stamens 
and  tendrils  formed  of  the  wire  smoothly  covered  with  the  gutta 
percha. 

After  applying  the  flowers  they  are  to  be  painted  with  white 
oil  paint,  mixed  with  the  glaze,  and  when  this  is  thoroughly  dry 
the  work  is  continued  very  much  as  it  would  be  in  ordinary 
painting,  only  that  little  if  any  shading  is  necessary,  for  the  flow- 
ers being  raised  and  in  relief,  catch  the  light  as  do  natural  ob- 
jects. 
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The  gutta  percha  should  be  allowed  to  get  perfectly  dry  before 
any  paint  is  applied.  When  it  regains  its  shiny  appearance  you 
may  know  it  is  so.  To  apply  the  decoration,  it  is  necessary  to 
heat  it  until  sticky  enough  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  surface  of  the 

article  to  be  decorated.  This  is  done  by  placing  it  near  a gas  jet 

or  the  flame  of  a lamp,  then 
put  quickly  into  position.  If 
preferred  the  work  can  be 
bronzed,  to  represent  metal,  or 
colored  in  imitation  of  wood 
carving,  but  the  painting  will 
doubtless  prove  most  satisfac- 
tory to  the  majority  of  my 
readers.  Directions  given  in 
previous  “Studies”  as  to 
roses,  or  other  flowers,  can  be 
followed  to  advantage  in  this 
work.  The  illustration  will 
give  some  idea  of  a plaque 
plaque  with  modeling  in  relief.  ornamented  in  this  manner. 

The  plain  ware  can  be  pur- 
chased ready  for  ornamentation,  or  can  be  bought  already  deco- 
rated, to  be  colored  at  home  to  suit  the  fancy.  It  comes  in  a va- 
riety of  shapes  and  designs,  and  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
seeker  after  Christmas  gifts,  who  looks  for  something  useful  and 
pretty.  From  the  tiniest  vase  to  a large  umbrella  stand,  there 
is  a wide  range  of  prices  and  patterns,  either  plain  or  beautifully 
decorated. 

SOME  PUZZLING  QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

Query. — Will  you  tell  me  what  varnish  is  best  for  oil  paint- 
ings? 

Answer.  — Soehnees’  retouching  varnish  is  the  best  finish  for 
an  oil  painting.  It  should  be  renewed  once  in  a while.  It  does 
not  crack  or  grow  yellow  with  age,  as  do  other  varnishes, 
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Query.  — Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  my  work  more  pleas- 
ing: as  to  color?  What  colors  are  best  to  use  together? 

Answer.  — The  principal  rule  to  be  observed  in  decorative 
work  of  all  sorts,  is  the  harmony  of  color.  Colors  that  clash  are 
sure  to  destroy  each  other’s  value.  For  instance,  if  your  back- 
ground is  a bright  scarlet,  yellow  would  not  harmonize  with  it, 
because  it  would  give  the  effect  of  orange,  just  as  the  blending  of 
red  and  yellow  on  your  palette  would  produce  orange.  On  the 
contrary  place  these  same  colors  together  on  some  other  ground, 
a warm  gray  for  instance,  and  they  brighten  and  intensify  one 
another.  To  illustrate  still  plainer.  There  is  something  painful 
to  the  eye  in  a design  of  golden-rod  upon  cardinal  satin,  but  put 
the  golden-rod  side  by  side  with  the  brilliant  cardinal  flower  upon 
a ground  of  gray  or  neutral  tint,  and  the  effect  is  most  pleasing. 

Query.  — What  white  is  best  in  oils,  and  can  old  brushes  be 
repaired  ? 

^Answer.  — Silver  white  is  to  be  preferred  to  flake  white  by  all 
means.  Schcenfeld’s  is  best,  being  very  smooth  and  creamy.  If 
your  brushes  get  rough  and  uneven,  take  a piece  of  sand-paper 
and  rub  them  down.  Old  brushes  can  be  made  to  do  double  ser- 
vice in  this  way,  and  round  ones  can  be  made  pointed  if  desired. 

Query.  — Would  you  advise  the  use  of  flat  copies  as  models, 
and  if  so,  what  are  best,  and  the  probable  cost  of  renting? 

Answer.  — Good  studies  are  invaluable  to  one  learning  to 
paint  without  a teacher.  Of  course  a hand-painted  subject  is 
to  be  preferred  to  a chromo  or  lithograph.  The  cost  of  such 
studies  depends  entirely  upon  where  they  are  obtained,  their 
value,  etc. 

Query.  — What  is  the  best  plaque  for  amateur  painting? 

"" Answer . — The  most  pleasing  plaque  for  most  purposes  is 
made  of  papier  mache,  or  what  is  sometimes  termed  as  compo- 
sition. These  plaques  take  the  paint  well,  are  light  to  handle, 
and  have  a delightfully  soft  finish,  similar  to  the  terra  cotta 
articles  which  come  for  decorative  art  at  such  high  prices. 

Query.  — What  is  the  best  medium  in  use? 
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Answer.  — Poppy  oil  is  used  as  a medium,  or  what  is  some- 
times called  a vehicle,  for  oil  paints.  A mixture  of  boiled  and 
raw  linseed  oil  will  do  when  this  cannot  be  obtained.  It  is  pre- 
ferred by  some  artists,  and  is  less  expensive  than  the  poppy  oil. 
Roberson’s  medium  is  also  very  desirable. 

Query.  — Can  I paint  upon  felt  in  Kensington,  and  what 
preparation  is  necessary?  Is  crimson  lake  a good  color? 

Answer.  — Felt  takes  paint  very  nicely,  and  no  preparation  is 
necessary.  The  colors,  if  applied  properly,  will  not  spread. 
Use  them  right  from  the  tube  without  a medium.  The  lakes, 
with  the  exception  of  madder  lake,  are  treacherous  colors.  I 
would  not  advise  their  use.  Rose  madder  will  sometimes  answer 
for  madder  lake  in  combination  with  other  colors. 

Query.  — How  can  I make  the  back  part  of  picture  seem 
far  in  the  distance? 

Answer. — To  make  the  back  part  of  picture  seem  far  in  the 
distance,  you  will  have  to  understand  the  art  of  perspective.  Get 
a good  work  of  this  kind,  and  practice  drawing  after  models 
given.  If  you  bear  in  mind  that  dark  objects  become  lighter  and 
light  ones  darker  by  distance,  it  may  help  you.  Artists  often  re- 
sort to  a process  called  scumbling  to  give  an  effect  of  distance, 
especially  for  mountains  or  foliage.  This  is  done  by  going  very 
lightly  over  your  work  with  an  opaque  tint.  Silver  white,  cobalt 
and  a touch  of  madder  lake,  will  do  in  most  cases.  This  will 
give  that  portion  of  the  picture  to  which  it  is  applied  a cooler 
tint,  the  objects  will  be  less  clearly  defined  and  thus  thrown  fur- 
ther in  the  distance. 

Query.  — Can  I earn  a living  with  my  brush? 

Answer. — Whether  you  can  make  decorative  work  or  paint- 
ing profitable  to  you  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  your  skill  and  proficiency  in  these  branches  of 
art.  Really  good  work  almost  always  commands  a ready  sale,  if 
the  price  is  within  reasonable  limits. 

Query.  — I do  not  like  dark  colors  for  hat  linings,  and  yet 
would  wish  something  subdued,  what  would  be  best  to  use? 
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Answer.  — If  you  do  not  like  dark  colors  for  a hat  lining,  why 
not  use  a fawn  color,  or  pearly  gray  ? Pansies  are  very  effective 
on  the  former,  and  forget-me-nots,  wood  violets,  apple  or  peach- 
blossoms  on  the  latter  will  be  pleasing. 

Query. — What  drier,  or  drying  oil,  do  you  recommend?  Is 
Japan  size  good? 

Answer.  — I should  not  advise  the  use  of  any  Japan  drier,  as 
anything  of  that  kind  is  apt  to  cause  the  painting  to  crack  in 
time.  It  is  better  to  have  patience,  and  let  it  dry  thoroughly 
without  any  such  aids. 

Query.  — What  simple  subject  can  you  suggest,  showy  and 
yet  easily  executed? 

Answer.  — Single  poppies  are  easily  executed,  making  a 
showy  decoration  for  many  articles.  The  gray  ground  described 
above  for  roses  will  be  equally  effective  for  these  flowers,  or  may 
be  varied  by  deepening  at  the  bottom  of  panel  or  plaque.  A 
full-faced  poppy,  with  one  or  two  half-opened  flowers,  a closed 
bud  and  seed  pod,  may  be  gracefully  arranged.  The  full  flowers 
and  half-opened  ones  a bright  red,  the  upper  bud  a pinkish  tone, 
the  bud  a bright  scarlet.  For  the  brilliant  red  of  the  poppy, 
combine  madder  lake  and  vermilion,  shading  with  ivory  black, 
raw  umber  and  a trifle  cobalt.  A good  effect  may  be  obtained 
by  painting  the  open  flowers  a first  coat  of  cadmium  or  zinc  yel- 
low, letting  dry,  then  going  over  with  vermilion,  and  shading 
with  madder  lake,  for  the  deepest  tones  using  madder  brown. 
For  the  pinkish  flowers,  madder  lake,  vermilion,  silver  white, 
yellow  ochre,  a little  raw  umber,  ivory  black  and  burnt  sienna. 
The  local  tint  will  be  silver  white,  madder  lake  and  vermilion. 
You  will  need  to  paint  the  leaves,  stems  and  seed  pod,  a cool 
bluish  green.  For  this  use  Antwerp  blue,  ivory  black,  burnt 
sienna,  raw  umber,  madder  lake,  zinc  yellow  and  silver  white. 

Query.  — What  is  meant  by  the  high  lights? 

Answer.  — When  the  light  strikes  a leaf  or  flower  directly,  it 
needs  to  be  painted  in  a lighter,  more  brilliant  tone.  The  tech- 
nical name  for  this  is  the  “ high  lights.”  When  the  leaves  are 
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in  the  background  or  shadow,  they  should  be  painted  duller  in 
tone  and  shaded  deeper. 

Query. — What  do  you  mean  when  you  speak  of  setting  a palette  ? 

Answer. — Arranging  the  paints  ready  for  work  we  call  set- 
ting a palette,  and  it  is  well  to  know  how  to  do  this  in  a way  to 
use  them  to  the  best  advantage  and  with  the  least  waste.  You 
will  need  to  observe  some  order  in  this  arrangement  of  your 
paints,  which  will  facilitate  your  work  and  enable  you  at  a glance 
to  select  the  desirable  tints.  The  lightest  colors  should  be  placed 
at  the  right  side  of  the  palette  in  some  such  order  as  this  : Tak- 
ing your  tube  of  silver  white,  press  out  a quantity  upon  the 
upper  right-hand  side  of  the  palette.  Next  to  this  place  your 
yellows,  graduating  from  light  to  dark.  Then  reds,  blues, 
browns  and  lastly  black.  Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  out 
all  }7our  colors  at  once,  only  those  that  will  be  needed  for  the 
work  in  hand.  Have  them  so  arranged  that  you  can  find  them 
at  a glance.  When  you  begin  to  paint  you  will  need  to  combine 
the  colors,  and  this  can  readily  be  done  by  placing  them  under- 
neath the  pure  color  and  taking  your  brush  smearing  the  color 
downward  in  such  a way  as  to  form  a scale  of  tints  from  dark  to 
to  light.  You  will  always  need  to  put  out  more  white  than  any 
other  paint,  and  every  gradation  of  tone  may  be  had  by  these 
combinations.  You  will  need  to  have  enough  color  put  out  for 
an  experiment,  and  need  not  be  afraid  of  too  great  liberality  in 
their  use.  One  set  of  tubes  such  as  I have  named  would  provide 
you  with  paints  enough  for  a whole  term  of  lessons.  It  is  poor 
economy  to  try  to  be  too  saving,  just  as  it  is  folly  to  be  waste- 
ful, and  to  load  your  palette  with  all  your  colors  when  they  are 
not  needed. 

Query.  — Can  Kensington,  or  pen  painting,  be  adapted  to  the 
decoration  of  fancy  articles? 

Answer.  — For  Kensington  painting,  the  decoration  of  panels 
or  other  articles,  also  covered  with  velvet  or  plush,  or  even  a fine 
quality  of  velveteen,  will  be  found  desirable.  Buy  a small  ther- 
mometer and  fasten  to  a velvet-covered  panel  or  palette,  decorat- 
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ing  the  vacant  space  at  one  side  with  a half  wreath  or  spray  in 
Kensington.  A branch  of  apple-blossoms  with  their  pink  and 
white  petals,  showing  also  the  hard  wood  which  can  be  imitated 
so  well  with  the  pen,  is  a charming  design.  A whisk  broom 
holder  can  be  made  in  the  same  shape,  having  a cross  band  of 
ribbon  to  hold  the  broom  in  place.  Finish  with  natty  bows,  one 
at  the  thumb  hole  of  the  palette  and  the  other  at  the  opposite 
lower  side.  A calendar  may  be  mounted  in  the  same  way,  or  a 
receptacle  for  matches  and  tapers.  In  fact,  where  there  is 
ingenuity,  the  most  ordinary  articles  of  daily  necessity  may  be 
made  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  ornamentation  and  of  use. 

Query.  — Can  you  tell  me  how  to  prepare  canvas,  such  as  is 
used  by  artists? 

Answer.  — I would  not  advise  you  to  prepare  your  own  can- 
vas, as  it  is  a very  nice  and  difficult  undertaking.  I can,  how- 
ever, offer  a suggestion  to  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  procure 
canvas,  or  to  have  it  mounted  upon  stretchers.  Very  good  sub- 
stitutes may  be  made  by  using  heavy  straw  or  buckboard,  covered 
with  strong,  unbleached  linen.  Cut  the  board  the  desired  size, 
and  then  the  linen,  allowing  it  an  inch  on  all  sides  to  turn  over 
neatly  upon  the  back.  Fasten  this  to  your  board  with  a thin 
liquid  glue,  and  dry  thoroughly  under  a heavy  weight.  Now 
paint  heavily  until  the  threads  of  the  linen  are  well  covered  and 
filled  in.  It  may  need  several  coats  to  give  a smooth  surface. 
This  will  doubtless  prove  an  acceptable  hint  to  my  friends  of  the 
far  west  who  often  complain  that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  artists’ 
materials  without  great  trouble  and  expense.  Holland,  such  as 
is  used  for  shades,  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way.  A rough 
canvas  may  be  made  agreeably  smooth  by  rubbing  well  with 
pumice  stone,  and  afterwards  washing  off  with  turpentine. 

____  Query.  — Are  the  brush-washers  advertised  good  for  anything? 

Answer. — Yes,  or  a small  tin  strainer  placed  within  a cup 
and  filled  with  turpentine  is  a good  brush-washer.  After  rinsing 
thoroughly  in  this,  wash  with  tepid  soapsuds  until  every  vestige 
of  paint  is  removed.  Brushes  well  cared  for  will  last  twice  the 
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length  of  time.  So  with  your  tubes  — always  press  them  from 
the  bottom  ; never  leave  them  with  the  little  caps  off  or  daubed 
outside  with  paint.  It  is  desirable  to  have  them  arranged  in  an 
orderly  manner,  the  reds,  the  yellows,  the  blues,  etc.,  by  them- 
selves. This  will  save  a deal  of  time  and  patience.  Sable 
^brushes  should  not  be  washed  in  soapsuds.  Dip  them  in  linseed 
oil  and  wipe  them  on  a soft  cloth  instead. 

CONCLUDING  HINTS. 

Pictures,  in  order  to  insure  the  best  effects,  should  be  hung  so 
that  the  light  shall  fall  upon  the  lightest  side  of  the  painting. 

A good  use  for  waste  paint  is  to  smear  it  over  stiff  paper  or 
cardboard,  and  when  dry  cut  out  butterflies,  making  the  antennae 
of  bristles.  These  are  used  to  ornament  penwipers,  to  fasten  the 
drapery  of  scarfs  or  hangings,  or  to  pin  upon  lace  curtains.  Still 
another  use  for  it  is  to  daub  the  surface  of  cheap  ware  or  pottery 
with  it  until  it  is  entirely  covered.  The  article  can  then  be 
bronzed  or  gilded,  or,  leaving  it  as  it  is,  brighten  up  with  a few 
additional  touches  of  clear  color.  Yet  again,  and  a very  good 
plan,  is  to  have  a large  screen  covered  with  linen  or  canvas,  and 
when  through  with  the  day’s  work  smear  the  color  over  for  a 
ground.  This  will  be  found  useful  to  experiment  upon  at  any 
time,  and  may  be  scraped  down  with  the  palette  knife  to  keep  it 
smooth. 

Animal  or  figure  painting  is  a distinct  talent,  and  unless  one 
has  a decided  genius  for  it,  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  it.  It  is  al- 
ways wiser  to  keep  to  what  we  can  do  well,  and  to  endeavor  to 
develop  our  natural  talents  than  to  attempt  something  so  far 
beyond  us  that  we  can  never  attain  it.  Some  of  the  most  clever 
artists  are  poor  figure  painters  and  comparatively  few  excel  in 
this  branch  of  art. 

The  following  hint,  culled  from  one  of  our  art  journals,  should 
be  heeded  by  all  those  using  water  colors:  “Avoid  wetting  the 
brush  in  the  mouth,  as  colors  frequently  contain  arsenic,  as  sepia, 
terre  di  sienna,  Vandyke  brown  and  many  of  the  greens. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  by  criticism  either  from  friends  or  ene- 
mies. The  friendly  praise  of  the  former  should  encourage  you 
in  your  work,  while  the  censure  of  the  latter  ought  to  preserve 
you  from  your  greatest  foe — conceit. 
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AND  THE 

COLORS  OP  FLOWERS. 


Giving  the  Correct  Colors  and 
Shades  to  be  used  in  embroider- 
ing Roses,  Daisies,  Lilacs,  Clo- 
ver, Poppies,  Forget-me-nots, 

Bachelor’s  Buttons.  Sorrel,  Vio- 
lets, Sun  Flowers, Pansies, Lilies 
of  the  Valley,  Sumac,  Golden 
Rod,  Woodbine,  Trailing  Arbu- 
tus, Thistles,  Apple  Blossoms, 

Barberries,  Innocence,  Peach 
Blossoms,  Lilies,  Dandelions, 

Tulips,  Pine  Cones,  Cat  Tails,  Wheat,  Oats,  Grasses,  Ferns, Moun- 
,v-MA^h’,  Sm'!ax  L“ves’  Heliotrope,  Strawberries,  Pussie  Willows, 
Wild  Columbine,  Wild  Geranium,  Blackberry  Vine,  Buttercups, 
a ° v6n  ^oreoPsls’  Ins>  Coleus  Leaves,  Nasturtiums,  Hardhack. 
Azalia  Flower  „g  Almond,  Morning  Glory,  Geranium.  Russian 
Snow  Flower,  Love-in-the-Mist,  Love-lies-Bleeding,  Calla  Lilies, 
Coxcomb,  Crocus,  Cactus,  Fuschia,  Salvia,  Marygold,  Carnation 
I ink,  Cherries,  Bitter  Sweet,  Japonica,  Wild  Laurel,  Chicory,  etc. 

_,™S  B°°k  also  <=°"‘ains  ILLUSTRATIONS  and  CLEAR  DESCRIP- 
TIONS of  the  STITCHES;  tells  what  COLORS  look  best  together 
what  MATERIALS  and  STITCHES  to  use  In  Working  the  Flowers’ 
how  to  PRESS  EMBROIDERY;  how  to  WASH  SILK,  and  an  Illustrated' 

chapter  on  finishing  FANCY  WORK. 

* KensinSton  Embroidery,  Art  Needlework,  etc.,  will 

find  this  book  a great  help. 

We  send  this  book  by  mail  for  35  CtS.  ? 5 for  $ 1 .00. 

Address  all  orders  to 

«T.  F.  IKTOALLS, 

35  WHITING-  ST.,  = LYNN,  MASS. 


